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ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS * 
By JEAN Prior, Editor of L’CEwore 


Tr would be comforting if, as we are given to understand, the 
fecent visit to London of the French Premier and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, M, Léon Blum and M. Yvon Delbos, has 
helped towards a better understanding between our two 
countries. Mr. Malcolm W. Davis, co-director of the 
European Centre of the Catnegie Endowment, wrote. the 
other day in L’ Esprit International: ‘The history of Anglo- 
French relations is not exactly that of an harmonious idyll ; 
it is very much more that of a partnership that is as inevitable 
as it is productive of friction.’ If, as this Ametican witness 
holds, our pattnership is ‘ inevitable ’"—because facts them- 
selves thrust it upon us—it would be better if it were animated 
by as much friendship and sympathy as possible. But the 
two peoples have not always the same way of looking at 
things. 
1 Translated by Randolph Hughes. 
Vor. CXX—No. 715 257 
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I know perfectly well what fault in particular the English 
are apt to find with us: our taste for ‘ logic.” We love 
impeccably close reasoning, we like ideas, files and documents 
to be tidily arranged. ‘ You,’ say the English to us, ‘are 
the country of M. Poincaré.’ M. Herriot proudly declared 
that we are ‘the country of Descartes.” But our logical 
rigorism, be it Poincarist or Cartesian, only succeeds in irritat- 
ing you. We claim to foresee all possible contingencies, and, 
accordingly, to organise beforehand precise systems which 
will be automatically applicable as the anticipated cases arise. 
To the English mind it seems that this formalism is ill adapted 
to life, which is a shifting process little amenable to logic. 
But it must be realised that our way of setting about things 
is not only determined by our ‘ Cartesian’ love for strict 
reasoning and rigorous deductions. You are fond of saying 
‘Wait and see.’ But to us it seems that that is peculiarly the 
attitude of an island race, whose geographical position gives 
it the time to pause and reflect. We, on the other hand, are 
conscious of being exposed to the hazards of sudden attack. 
Danger may loom up suddenly on our frontier, and even cross 
it without any previous warning. That is why it appears 
prudent to us to have a defensive system, diplomatic as well 
as military, organised beforehand, and such a system as may 
be brought immediately into play. ‘ Wait and see’? Yes. 
Only, unfortunately, we have not the time to wait. 


Many Englishmen also charge us with having a legalistic — 


mind. Malicious critics do not use the word ‘ legalistic’ : 
“ quibbling ’ is what they call it. Because of that, it is often 
said in England, it has been impossible to bring about a 
rapprochement between France and Germany, which more than 
anything else would have ensured peace in Europe. . It is 
pettifogging mistrust on the part of the French which has 
held everything up. 

I can speak without any embarrassment of this particular 
matter, for I happen to be one of those who have always 
pleaded for reconciliation between France and Germany, and, 
to the best of my humble ability, I have striven to bring it 
about. I set myself against the occupation of the Ruhr, and 
one day, after the event, M. Poincaré said to me :. ‘ You were 
pethaps right.’ I gave my full support to Aristide Briand, 
who, I think, was justified in wishing to settle the Saar 
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ptoblem amicably, without waiting for the events of 1935 
and their consequences. I recall that in February 1931 I had 
a long conversation with Herr Briining, who at, that.time 
was Chancellor. The same evening the Berlin papers 
announced that ‘a confidential agent of Briand had come to 
see Briining in order to organise a common anti-Soviet 
front.’ (Every time a Frenchman gets into touch with a 
foreign statesman, why must it necessarily be with the 
intention of organising a crusade for or against Communism 
or Fascism? To believe that such is the case has become a 
positive mania.) As a matter of fact, no such mission had 
been entrusted to me. It is true, however, that in my con- 
versation with the Chancellor I did touch upon the question 
of a rapprochement between the two countries. And I remem- 
ber that Herr Briining remarked to me that what Germany 
chiefly needed was credits, but that she could never accept 
them directly from France. Why? Because in that case Herr 
Hitler, who was conducting a strenuous and uncompromising 
propaganda, would have accused Herr Briining’s Govern- 
ment of ‘selling Germany to France.’ I recall these facts 
simply with a view to showing how difficult it may be, on 
account of psychological reasons, to effect a rapprochement 
between nations, even when that rapprochement is sincerely 
desired. It was obstacles of this sort that often impeded 
Briand and Stresemann, and Herr Briining—and M. Laval 
himself, 

But what I want particularly to insist on is the fact that 
there are many Frenchmen who remain in favour of an undet- 
standing with Germany, while fully realising that this under- 
standing can only be had at a certain price. We are in no 
wise opposed to an organisation of Central Europe which 
would leave ample room for German interests, The question 
of the distribution or common sharing of raw materials was 
brought forward at Geneva by Sir Samuel Hoare. The 
question of colonies—and especially of the former German 
colonies—has been brought before public opinion in England. 
There ate some of us in France who would not deprecate a 
new inquiry into these problems. But what we do not want 
is the establishment of a German hegemony in Europe, 
which would allow the Third Reich to dictate its will to the 
Continent and to other parts of the world. 
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Now it is beyond question that for some time past this 
danger has once again been realised in England. I believe I 
am right in saying that, apart from deep-seated moral causes, 
this realisation had a lot to do with the success of the Peace 
Ballot instituted by Lord Cecil and his associates. People 
in England have awakened to a peril which is all the greater 
in that the development of aviation has put the United King- 
dom into a position which is analogous to that in which we 
find ourselves. I mean that for the United Kingdom, too, 
the peril may descend suddenly and unexpectedly, and that 
it is a matter of urgency to be able to oppose to that peril a means 
of defence organised beforehand, in virtue of the automatic 
workings of a system of collective security. 

I feel bound to say that many people in France have not 
appreciated and understood this change of mind on the part 
of a considerable section of the English public, of which the 
Peace Ballot was one of the manifestations. This largely 
accounts for the regrettable misunderstanding which divided 
the two countries in the course of last year. For a long time 
English opinion had appeared unsympathetic to the idea of 
collective security—at least, in so far as this latter entailed 
comimittals of too precise a nature ; and so this veering round 
was thought by many Frenchmen to be dictated by considera- 
tions of interest. It was believed that English opinion had 
rallied to the principle of collective security simply in order 
to be able to invoke it in the matter of the conflict in Abyssinia. 
That was ridiculous, for, at the time the Peace Ballot was 
organised, there was no question of a war, nor even of a 
serious conflict, in Eastern Africa. But I well remember the 
atduous controversies in which those like myself had to 
engage in order to convince the French public that it was 
mistaken. For some of us, at the very time when the English 
came round to the idea of automatic collective security under 
the law of the League of Nations (an idea which France had 
championed for the past fifteen years), it was painful to see 
‘Frenchmen refusing to believe in this conversion, and 
abandoning a belief in the efficacy of this idea. We had to 
explain to them that, on the contrary, they should feel gratified 
‘at the acceptance by English opinion of a thesis so dear to 
themselves, but that if we were anxious that collective 
security should one day operate in our favour, it was essential 
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that it should operate in all cases that might present them- 
selves. For indeed there is no ‘one-way street’ where 
mutual security is concerned. 

We were not always successful in our efforts to bring our 
fellow-countrymen round to this point of view. But you 
must not pass judgment too hastily: you took such a long 
time to recognise the advantages of collective security that 
your ultimate acceptance of the principle aroused a feeling 
of scepticism in many Frenchmen. Alas, it is always the same 
old story. It is your impression that we conjure up dangers 
that are entirely imaginary, and you regard our misgivings 
as being no more than hypochondriacal visions. It is our 
impression that you are terribly slow to see dangers that 
are obvious to us, and we regard your famous ‘ phlegm’ as 
being no more than apathy. Again, very many Frenchmen 
do not understand the importance you attach to the opinion 
of your Dominions, and the difficulty that you naturally have 
in interesting, in apparentiy exclusively European questions, 
countries whose attention is preoccupied by other big events 
in the world at large. It is all this that makes for misunder- 


standing between us; and in this connexion I naturally do 
not dwell on the part played by the wicked pamphlets and 
articles that have appeared on both sides of the Channel in 
the course of the past year—such things as ought never to be 
written in one country about another.” 


All this, however, should not prevent us from coming to 
an understanding, if only for the simple reason that it is more 
necessary than ever that we should come to an understanding. 
Here I do not intend to have resort to principles, theories and 
dogmas. If I did, I might lay myself open to the charge of 
talking merely as a democtat: people are fond of accusing 
democracies and democrats of dealing in rhetoric and unsub- 
stantial idealism. So let us have nothing to do with rhetoric. 
Let us not even speak of the ‘ natural affinity between the two 
great parliamentary nations of the West ’—although such an 
expression may well be more than a collection of mere 
words. Let us confine ourselves to facts. 


* M. Piot doubtless refers to such ignorant and vulgar diatribes as have been 
signed by M. Béraud in France, and by more than one contributor to Lord Beaver- 
brook’s journals in England.—Trans/ator’s note. 
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Last year, in the course of the controversies to which I 
have referred, I tried to explain to my fellow-countrymen that 
the freedom of your lines of Imperial communication was for 
you a matter not only of considerable but of vital importance. 
I believe that on that point there can be no difference of 
Opinion. And what line of communication in particular must 
you be concerned to defend? That which goes through the 
Mediterranean, from Suez to Gibraltar and Tangier: what- 
ever happens, whatever new factors. appear in European 
history, that line must always remain capital for England. 
The fact must be seized that for France the balance of power 
in Europe has a like importance, and, above all, that in reality 
the two problems are simply one and the same. 

It is said in certain English circles: ‘France must not 
imagine that England will follow her in all the undertakings 
to which she may have committed herself in Central Europe. 
Anyhow, why should France concern herself with what may 
be going on in the Danubian basin or in the Balkans ?’ 
Such is the point of view of those who, in effect, ask us ‘ to 
leave Germany a free hand in Eastern Europe.’ Now we 
might agree to do this. In France, and even on the Right 
and in the so-called Nationalist parties, there are not wanting 
people who stand for this policy. We are an old country, 
and many times over have warts and invasions taken toll of 
out blood. (I do not in the least suggest that we complain 
of this or that we ask for pity. I simply mention a fact.) 
We have courted the hazards of enough adventures and won 
enough glory to be able to rest on our laurels. We might 
very well, then, retire within ourselves and leave the rest of 
the world to itself. And this, when all is said, is just what 
Herr Hitler would have us do. 

For what did Herr Hitler say to his fellow-Germans at 
the end of Mein Kampf? 


Never tolerate the co-existence of two great Continental Powers in 
Europe. If there is ever any attempt to establish on the borders of 
Germany a second military Power or merely a State capable of becoming 
such a Power, regard that as an attack on Germany, and make up your 
mind that in this event it is not only Germany’s right, but also her duty, 
to prevent the rise of such a State by all possible means, including force 
of arms, and, should such a Power already exist, to destroy it utterly. 


It may be said that the sentiments of Herr Hitler now that he 
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is a statesman are no longer those he professed in his capacity 
of agitator and party leader. That this is so I am quite ready 
to believe. In any case, it is likely that if we promised the 
Fébrer to remain neutral in the event of any conflict in Eastern 
Europe, and gave him pledges of our neutrality, he would in 
return abandon his idea of ‘ destroying us utterly ’ and would 
give guarantees that would enable us to repose in peace: 
yes, there is no doubt he would do this—for the time being. 

But let us get down to essentials: once Germany was 
mistress of Central and Eastern Europe, and controlled the 
cornlands of Ukraine and Roumania, and the oilfields of this 
latter country, and commanded military resources three times 
greater than those she possesses now, would she not then be 
in a position to turn her attention to us—to England as well 
as to France—and, this time, not only to leave us in secure 
enjoyment of peace, but to dictate to us a peace upon terms 
which she herself should fix? Is there not even a school of 
thought in Germany itself which holds that the fate of the 
empires of the world will be decided, not in the colonies, 
but in Europe, in the respective mother countries? In 
these considerations lies the true problem for France and 
England. 

- Here again, no doubt, it will be said that we are letting our 
imagination run away with us, and that we are investing our 
misgivings with all the prestige of logical deductions. But, 
so far from talking wildly, we may claim that facts have 
justified our reading of events. For instance, were not we the 
first to point out that the claims of Italy, on the occasion of 
the naval conferences, constituted a danger to the freedom 
of the Mediterranean ? Were we altogether wrong in that 
case? And when one sees Rome, after she has got home a 
first blow in the basin of the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea, intervening in a conflict which brings into question 
the balance of forces in the Western Mediterranean—before 
such a spectacle, can one go on talking of purely ‘ imaginary 
constructions” on our part? It is not idle to note that Ger- 
many has lately requested Italy to grant her the use of a base 
at Cattaro, in the Adriatic, for her seaplanes, and that Italy 
has acceded:to this request. What is beyond question is that 
if Germany succeeds in establishing her hegemony over 
Danubian Europe, then the Third Reich, by this very fact, 
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will make its influence supreme in the Balkans, and hence in 
the eastern parts of the Mediterranean. To preserve the 
balance of power in Europe is, therefore, at the same time 
to preserve the balance of power in the Mediterranean, and 
the freedom of the communications of the British Empire. 

Let there be no misconception on this point. It is not a 
question of encircling Germany nor of baiting a great nation 
because it happens to have a form of government that is 
agreeable neither to France nor to England.? I would not 
have France embark upon a crusade, I would not have her 
impose such a course on other nations. Our pact with 
Russia should not, in this connexion, be an occasion of 
misinterpretation or misunderstanding. The political rap- 
prochement between Paris and Moscow is not the work of 
the Front populaire. The most powerful, if not the most 
energetic, influences that brought it about were, first M. 
Barthou, and then M. Laval, who in no wise belonged to the 
Front populaire, and wete even intransigent enemies of French 
Communism. There are still in France more statesmen and 
more politicians than is commonly believed for whom 
diplomacy is not and should not be subject to purely ideo- 
logical considerations. ‘Those French newspapers which 
make out that certain of our rulers are working in the service 
of this or that foreign Government or in the service of inter- 
national revolution grossly misrepresent these personalities. 
These newspapers are sometimes the very ones which last 
year misrepresented and insulted England. 

Yes, we have concluded a treaty with Russia. It is no 
more an agreement with Bolshevism than a treaty made by 
England with Italy would. be a concession to the principles 
of Fascism. But our treaty with Moscow is, as far as Berlin 
is concerned, purely defensive. I am assured by people who 
have a good knowledge of present-day Germany that the 
Reichwehr, which, in reality, controls the Reich, is anxious 
to ensure the well-being of its country ; that, unquestionably, 
the Reichwehr would prefer to realise this aim by peaceful 
means ; but also that ‘ it would not hesitate to resort to war 
if a peaceful solution of the economic problem turned out to 
be impossible.’ I am also assured by these same people that 
a peaceful solution is not at all impossible, and that it depends 


* This, of course, is M. Piot’s own opinion.—Ep., Nineteenth Century. 
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upon whether an agreement can be reached between Berlin 
and Moscow, and that Berlin would not be uncompromisingly 
adverse to such an agreement. I should be happy if this 
agreement were atrived at, and especially if our two countries 
could by their united efforts help to bring it about. 

I should likewise be happy if we in concert could help to 
bring about in Central Europe a balance of power where all 
legitimate interests, including those of Germany, would be 
amply safeguarded. Most assuredly, Czechoslovakia, pro- 
vided its independence were respected, would offer no 
Opposition to such an arrangement. Should not the ré/ of 
England and France, who have nothing to ask for themselves 
except assurances against an hegemony in Europe, be just 
this: to join in sponsoring peaceful solutions of the kind 
suggested and in securing their acceptance? If the two 
countries are not closely united, in the name of the above- 
mentioned principles, there will always be found points of 
detail with regard to which it will be possible to set them at 


loggerheads. 
To sum up things as I see them. Big forces are at present 


at work in the world. It is not in the power either of England 
or of France to suppress or destroy them. The att of politics 
does not consist in preventing what in the nature of things 
cannot be prevented. It does not consist in denying the 
existence of realities, but in accommodating oneself to these 
realities.. There are nations who must be given a place which 
at present they have not got and of which they stand in vital 
need. To seek to repress and crush these nations—this must 
not be the common task of England and France. But at the 
same time it must be seen to that problems of this kind shall 
not be imposed upon the attention of the world by brute 
force and that those nations who complain that they have been 
done out of theit due and that they are being subjected to 
unfair criticism shall not in their own turn claim the right to 
make others subject to their overlordship and their despotism, 
It is against this latter danger that a union between our two 
countries is necessary, and moreover, as Mr. Malcolm W. 
Davis has said, ‘ inevitable.’ And, since it is inevitable, 
let us act in such a way that sulking and acerbity have no 
part in it—let us do our best to make it a happy houshold. 


JEAN Pror. 
Vor. CXX—No. 715 " k* 
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GERMANY AND ‘ EUROPE’ 


By Proressor W. ALIsON PHILLIPS 


In his History of Greece the late Professor Bury, referring to 
the effects on Greece of the Persian War, makes some com- 
ments which have a peculiar interest at the present time, when 
the fate of the League of Nations is in the balance and the 
exaggerated nationalism of Germany is awakening fears that 
may or may not be well founded. 


Pressure from without, [he writes] whether on a nation or a race, 
tends to promote unity and cohesion within. In the case of a nation 
the danger of foreign attack increases the sense of unity among indi- 
vidual citizens and strengthens the central power. In the case of a 
tace, it tends to weld the individual communities into a nation or federa- 
tion. In the latter case, the chance of realising a complete or permanent 
unity depends partly on the strength and the duration of the external 
pressure, partly upon the degree of strength in the instinct for inde- 
pendence which has hitherto hindered the political atoms from cohesion. 


In the case of the Greeks, he adds, it was only on the coasts of 
Asia, where the danger was permanent, that a union came 
into existence. 

In criticising the Covenant of the League, in the second 
edition of my Confederation of Europe, 1 pointed the same 
moral. 

States or confederations of States, [I said] whatever the original 
sympathies which drew them together, are essentially combinations for 
the assertion and defence of their common interests against other com- 
peting groups outside. There are examples enough in history to show 
that when this competition ceases to be keenly felt the group tends to 
lose its sense of community, freer play being given to the centrifugal 
forces of the conflicting interests within it. 


Of the several examples cited one may here suffice. So long 
as the threat of French domination on the North Ametican 
continent continued, the English colonies on the Atlantic 


seaboatd were content to form part of the British Empire ; 
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it was only after the conquest of Canada that they struck for 
independence. Having secured their independence, they 
quarrelled among themselves to the verge of war; and if, 
after fourteen years, the United States came into effective 
existence, this was—according to the Federalist—because ‘ the 
interest of every State demanded that the central government 
should be strong enough to ensure the federated States against 
foreign enemies.’ But the very security of the United States 
brought its dangers in turn; for, in the absence of external 
pressure, the interests of the States and groups of States 
within the Union drew apart, until the great federation was 
all but shattered by the war between the North and South. 
This was perhaps the most conspicuous example of. the 
general tendency of federations, or of other more or less 
compacted political groups, to break up in the absence of any 
need for common defence against external enemies. The 
question. of the moment is, whether or no it be possible to 
reform the League of Nations, or to establish some other 
form of ‘ collective security,’ so as to provide an organisation 
strong enough to resist the disruptive forces from within, 
while leaving to each State complete liberty to manage its own 
affairs. 

Strangely enough, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, in a 
letter to The Times of July 8 last, sets up the United States as 
a model for such an organisation. While heartily agreeing 
with him that ‘ international monetary stabilisation and the 
lowering of the barriers to international trade are essential to 
that return of confidence on which alone co-operating action 
by men or nations can be built,’ I cannot agree with him that 
a United States of the World, on the American model, would 
solve the problem of the permanent organisation of peace. 
Some reasons I have given above, but there are others perhaps 
even mote cogent. Dr, Butler speaks of ‘a federated union 
for the advancement of interests and ideals common to all, 
without in the least limiting the independence of each member 
of the group in the control of its own affairs ’ ; but the internal 
history of the United States has been largely that of the contest 
for ‘ State rights,’ against the encroachments of the Federal 
Government, a contest which culminated in the Civil War 
and is again reviving in connexion with President Roose- 


velt’s ‘New Deal.’ Similarly, a world federation would 
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sooner or later be forced, in the general interest, to interfere 
in the internal affairs of nations if these threatened to 
have dangerous external effects ; and the result would not be 
peace. The people of the United States, moreover, have 
increased and flourished under quite exceptionally favourable 
conditions ; for they had vast spaces, rich in every form of 
natural wealth, in which to expand and to build up their 
fortunes. It is, therefore, impossible to draw a moral from 
their happy state which should be applicable to the nations 
of the continent of Europe, with their growing populations 
confined within more or less artificial boundaries and pre- 
vented, by nationalist hatreds and restrictions on immigration, 
from seeking outlets abroad. 

In the case of the League of Nations the disruptive force 
of a national pressure to expand has been revealed to all the 
world by Italy’s Abyssinian adventure. With this, however, 
I am not here concerned. The relation of Germany to 
‘ Europe,’ which is my immediate concern, presents a problem 
of which the solution is far more difficult, if indeed it be 
soluble by any methods other than those of ‘ blood and iron.’ 
The German nation, too, feels itself to be confined in a space 
too narrow for the full exercise of its expansive energies, and 
it never ceases to protest against the losses and limitations 
imposed upon it by what it calls the Diktat of Versailles. It 
was popular resentment at these restrictions and, more 
especially, fear of Soviet Russia, with its incalculable armed 
power and yet more incalculable policy of peaceful penetra- 
tion, which carried the National Socialist Party to supreme 
power and established the dictatorship of the Fa#brer. Under 
the combined pressure of the Powers leagued behind the 
Versailles Treaty and of the Communist peril, the loosely 
compacted confederation set up by the Weimar Constitution 
has been transformed into a unitary State organised and dis- 
ciplined on the Prussian model. Since this State is now also 
armed to the teeth, it is clearly of importance to know what 
contribution, if any, it is prepared to make to ‘ collective 
security,’ and on what terms. 

In the recent announcement by Herr Hitler of the willing- 
ness of Germany to collaborate in the cause of peace the 
method and conditions of such collaboration were left vague, 
and the long delay of the German Government in replying to 
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the British Questionnaire has led to a suspicion that the advances 
thus made were only intended to divert attention from other 
and more sinister activities. This delay is, however, suscep- 
tible of another explanation, namely, that given by Herr 
Frick, the Minister of the Interior, in the course of a speech 
at Frankfurt on July 12, when he said that Germany resented 
being treated ‘ like a schoolboy in an examination.’ So ‘ the 
answer to the Questionnaire has not been words, but an act ’— 
the reconciliation between Germany and Austria. In most 
quarters this reconciliation has been hailed as a move towards 
peace. In France, however, to judge by the comments in 
the French Press, it has been interpreted as a move towards 
the establishment of a Central European ‘block,’ consisting of 
Germany, Austria, Hungary and Italy, of which the object is 
the effective separation of France from her allies in Eastern 
Europe. In Germany, on the other hand, all sinister inten- 
tions are repudiated. The Frankfurter Zeitung, in a leading 
article published on July 14, admits, indeed, that later on the 
four Powers may consult together on important political 
questions, but adds that ‘ the protocols of 1934 and 1936 are 
still valid,’ and that ‘these merely secure certain economic 
advantages for Italy, Austria and Hungary as a counter to 
the French plans on the Danube, especially the Danubian 
economic federation, which could not disguise the fact that 
its point was directed against Germany.’ As for the Central 
European ‘ block,’ the writer comments, ‘ this need cause no 
misgiving if the Western Powers would collaborate in 
carrying out the grandly conceived German peace policy.’ 
That this peace policy is honestly inspired may, I think, 
be admitted, if only because Hert Hitler and his lieutenants 
are probably right in their contention that it will require 
twenty-five years of peace to enable them to complete and 
stabilise the new order in Germany. Even when this process 
is completed, and the German people once more feel them- 
selves to be regarded as on a footing of equality with the 
other great nations, the supreme interest of Germany, they 
assert, will still be peace, if only because genuine nationalists 
‘look upon the people, its men of science, artists, soldiers and 
young people, as the most holy of possessions, which they 
would contemplate exposing to the war-technique of the 
present day only in the very last resort.’ But they also 
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maintain that this peace, if it is to be permanent, must be 
based on justice and backed by forces adequate for its protec- 
tion. It is therefore of interest to know what the words 
‘justice ’ and ‘ adequate forces ’ signify to the mind of one of 
the most conspicuous leaders of the Nazi movement, who is in 
a position of exceptional authority and influence in Germany 
and is, moreover, credited with a more ‘ European’ outlook 
than the others. 

Herr Alfred Rosenberg, who was at the Fibrer’s side from 
the outset, combines in his own person an astonishing variety 
of functions. He is director (Leiter) of the External Affairs 
Bureau (Aussenpolitisches Amt) of the National Socialist Party, 
of which the authority overshadows that of the official 
Foreign Office; he is president of the Kampfbund fiir deutsche 
Kultur, which he founded in 1929 ; he is editor of the official 
organ of the Nazi Party, the Vé/kische Beobachter, and three 
other papers ; and, finally, in 1934 he was charged by Herr 
Hitler with the task of educating the party in all that concerns 
the world at large and Germany’s relations to it (Weltan- 
schauung). His views as to the future relations of Germany 
to Europe and the world beyond are, therefore, of consider- 
able significance. The following abstract of them is based 
partly on several conversations with Herr Rosenberg himself, 
partly on an article, ‘ Krisis und Neugeburt Europas,’ pub- 
lished by him in Rome three years ago and read and approved 
by Mussolini, to whom it may have suggested the idea of the 
Four-Power Pact. 

In external as in internal affairs Herr Rosenberg is in 
revolt against the ‘ abstractions’ of the French Revolution, 
which he makes responsible for the desolation (Verddung) of 
the nineteenth century, with its exaltation of the authority 
of mere numbers above that of the individual man of genius. 
Thus, too, the League of Nations can never be effective, in 
his opinion, because it is based on the cosmopolitan ideals of 
the Revolution, which are remote from reality ; because it 
is too all-inclusive and ‘ mixed,’ and is therefore unconscious 
of any common aim. What is wanted, he maintains, is a 
Europe conscious of its essential unity, and ‘the idea of 
Europe cannot be based on abstract considerations, but must 
be rooted in the conviction that the European nations have 
something in common that distinguishes them from Asia and 
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Africa.’ Europe, moreover, in ordet to be effective, must not 
be represented by an all-embracing league, but by those great 
nations which are, as it were, the cultural suns of which the 
smaller nations are merely the satellites, and from which these 
derive their light. The great nations of Europe are four in 
number—France, Germany, Great Britain and Italy ; for the 
Bolshevist revolution was essentially ‘a revolt of the steppes 
against the civilisation of the West,’ and Russia has now 
‘returned to Central Asia,’ constituting a menace against which 
the great nations of Europe should present a united front. 
To make such a union possible the four nations must not 
only learn to appreciate the causes which have led to the diver- 
gence of national characters and constitutions, they must also 
come to an agreement as to the directions to be taken by their 
expansive energies. The nature of the differences between 
them are stated by Herr Rosenberg with sympathetic insight. 
French nationality, he says, is inseparable from the soil, so 
that whoever lives in France becomes in some mysterious 
way a Frenchman. England, which for centuries has known 
no invader, conceives the nation not as a State but as a 
community (Gesellschaft), into which anyone is admitted who 
adapts himself to its manners and customs and unwritten 
law. In Germany, however, it is the idea of community of 
blood, stimulated by her geographical position and by her 
political disunion in the past, which has mainly inspired ‘ the 
great German awakening of the present day.’ ‘ It is no chance 
happening,’ says Herr Rosenberg, ‘ that while Italy has chosen 
the lictor’s fasces as the symbol of the most rigorous concep- 
tion of the Roman State, awakening Germany has chosen the 
swastika as the most ancient symbol of the German race.’ 
The toleration of this diversity in unity is essential if ‘ Europe ’ 
is to be made a reality ; for a war which should issue in the 
destruction of any one of the four centres of civilisation 
would lead: to a chaos in which the others would also perish. 
In order to avoid such a fatality, the four Powers should 
not face each other, but should stand back to back, Germany 
facing north and north-eastward, France southward, Italy 
eastward and south-eastward, Great Britain towards the 
oceans. France, instead of looking eastward, should turn 
her attention to her vast African possessions, though she 


must be careful not to suffer, and still less prepare for, an 
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advance of Africa into Europe. As for Great Britain, her 
influence should radiate across the seas. Already the British 
‘community’ forms a great imperium, and it is essential to 
an organised Europe that this should not be weakened ; for 
‘Europe will only be able to play a successful part in the 
world when Great Britain is in a position to undertake the 
mission of representing it with power.’ England, on the 
other hand, should see the value of strengthening the still 
hampered energies of Germany and Italy. For Italy will 
never be at peace until she can assume the government of her 
growing population in North and East Africa, while the 
German people, now split up and scattered, will never be 
able to recognise the existence of ‘ Europe’ until the prime 
condition laid down in the Fébrer’s Mein Kampf has been 
fulfilled and all Germans have been united in one State ‘ for 
the safeguarding of the race.’ Only an agreement on these 
lines would produce ‘ organic peace’ and, incidentally, give 
the smaller nations that security ‘ within their proper limits ’ 
which is lacking now in ‘ the battle against elemental forces.’ 

‘ Europe’ then, for effective purposes, is conceived by 
Herr Rosenberg as a league of the four Powers, which, 
having agreed to ‘ radiate ’ to different points of the compass, 
will be held together by their common interest in the preser- 
vation of Western civilisation against pressure from the East, 
notably that of Bolshevist Russia, which constitutes ‘a danger 
to all the world, that must be faced, whatever the political 
relations to Russia may be.’ And behind the menace of 
Bolshevism there looms in his mind the more distant, but no 
less real, menace from the Far East—the possibility of another 
gteat migration of the yellow race, armed now with modern 
weapons and under skilled leadership, sweeping across Central 
Asia to the conquest of the West. This terror of the ‘ yellow 
peril,’ which to the English in their island seems remote and 
unreal, had its share in reviving the military spirit of the 
German people, disarmed as they were and conscious of their 
exposed eastern frontier. 

Herr Rosenberg admits that the ideas he puts forward 
are not at present within the range of practical politics. But 
he urges that, if Europe is to be made safe, ‘ none of us has 
much time to lose in helping towards their realisation, since 
other non-European races are experiencing the same national- 
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istic awakening.’ Whether or no Japan will succeed in placing 
herself at the head of the yellow race, he says, is an open ques- 
tion; what is certain is, that Europe will have to cease 
‘ cultural propaganda ’ in the East, confine herself to political, 
technical and economic intercourse, and recognise the renewal 
of their ‘ race nationality’ as the contribution of the yellow 
peoples to civilisation. Africa too, he says, is waking up, 
but in this case the great mixture of races and the absence of 
any conception of the State justify European colonisation, 
though this should not take the form of ‘ Liberal ’ attempts 
to Europeanise the natives, who should be left to develop 
their own forms. He adds that anyone furthering the mixture 
of races in Aftica should be reckoned a danger to the white 
community. Clearly, he believes the absence of any colour- 
bar in the Latin races to be a danger to European civilisation. 
The question of German colonies he is content to leave for 
friendly settlement with Great Britain later. 

! It would appear from the above that, since Herr Rosenberg 
is the accredited exponent of the F#brer’s views, the willing- 
ness of Germany to co-operate in a collective system of 
guarantee is likely to be conditional on two readjustments 
of primary importance: the expansion of the Reich by the 
inclusion in it of all people of German race, and the substitu- 
tion for the League of Nations of a European alliance from 
which the Soviet Union would be excluded. The dangers 
involved in any attempt to realise these ideas are patent 
enough. The immediate danger comes from the general 
atmosphere of suspicion and fear. It was fear and suspicion 
of Germany that led to the Franco-Soviet defensive alliance ; 
it was suspicion and fear of a threat lurking behind this alli- 
ance that was the immediate cause of the German reoccupa- 
tion of the demilitarised zone, of which the defencelessness 
seemed to invite a French attack. This, together with the 
new understanding between Germany and Austria, has in 
turn aroused fresh alarms in France, where there has been a 
clamour in the Press for a closer alliance with Russia and 
Great Britain, as a counterbalance to the new Central 
European group. Since Great Britain seems thus to be once 
more destined to play her traditional part of /a puissance 
médiatrice de /” Europe, it is important that the British Govern- 
ment and public should make up their minds as to how far 
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these mutual fears and suspicions are well founded and what 
measures, if any, they are prepared to take to counter them. 

In this matter wisdom dictates that Great Britain should, 
like the other nations, consult primarily her own interests. 
Of these, peace on the continent of Europe has always been 
held to be one of the most important. But if, in spite of all 
her efforts, war should unhappily break out, her interests 
would only be directly involved by threatened aggressions in 
two limited regions—namely, the Low Countries and the 
Mediterranean. Only in the event of an aggression in these 
directions would she have to intervene in arms, and a clear 
statement to this effect, backed by a sufficient revelation of 
force, would almost certainly prevent any such aggression. 
From a purely British point of view, then, it would be all to 
the good if Germany, in her efforts for expansion, were to 
turn her back on France and the Western ocean and be content 
to ‘ radiate’ towards the north-east—that is to say, towards 
Danzig and Memel. France might possibly also disinterest 
herself in such a radiation, if she could be pursuaded that 
Germany, while determined to safeguard the Rhine provinces, 
has given up all intention of laying claim to Alsace-Lorraine. 
She might even be prepared, if the Nazi policy outlined:above 
inspires her with confidence, to regard with equanimity the 
reincorporation of Austria in Germany. Great Britain at 
least has no direct interest in opposing the Axsch/uss and no 
tight to object to it, provided that the process is carried out 
with the willing consent of the Austrians. Unfortunately, 
under the present form of government in Vienna there is no 
possibility of finding out what view the Austrian people take 
though there is evidence to show that the great majority 
favour union with Germany, if only for economic reasons. 
If this be so, the justice of the German claim to be allowed to 
incorporate Austria in the Reich will be admitted, especially 
if it be remembered that it is only seventy years since the 
Austrian provinces ceased to be integral parts of Germany: 
For the rest, it may be hoped that time, and proof of a friendly 
disposition on the part of the other Powers, will abate the 
exuberance of young Germany, and that the German leaders 
will grasp the truth of Cavour’s dictum, that the essence of 
statesmanship consists in /e tact des choses possibles. 

W. ALIson PHILLPs. 





PENDULUM OVER SPAIN* 
By Prorsssor E. ALLISON PEERS 


THE cutse of Spain is the pendulum. Since the first breath 
of social and political reform moved it from a static position 
nearly a century and a half ago, it has never ceased to show 
either a gentle or a violent oscillation. During the five and a 
half years of the Second Republic, it has been trying to 
recover from the effects of the agitation into which it was 
thrown by Primo de Rivera seven years earlier. Upon his 
fall, the Revolutionary Committee which afterwards became 
the Provisional Government of the Republic swung the 
nation to the Left again: there would undoubtedly have 
been civil war in December 1930 had not the Jaca rebellion 
been promptly suppressed, and again in April 1931 had not 
King Alfonso, though begged by his supporters to remain 
and fight, taken the patriotic course of leaving the country. 
Still farther to the Left moved the pendulum for two 
years more, and, when in November 1933 the Constituent 
Cortes were dissolved, traditionalist opinion was completely 
estranged from a Government whose intolerance had forced 
the resignation of its own Prime Minister. Had the 1933 
elections brought back a very slightly larger proportion of 
Conservative deputies, there would have been a long 
reactionary period of Right-wing government the conse- 
quences of which none could have foreseen. As it was, the 
Centre group, with a very small number of Right-wing 
Ministers, came into power, and the pendulum was approach- 
ing a position of rest when, in Catalonia and Asturias, Left- 
wing extremists again threw it into violent oscillation by 
means of armed: rebellion, which of necessity provoked 
reprisals and a new period of repression. Again, in February 
1936, came a swing to the Left with the victory of the Popular 
Front in the parliamentary elections, and this was intensified 


1 In May 1936 we published ‘Turbulent Spain,’ by Mr. W. Horsfall Carter. 
The present article covers somewhat different ground and deals mainly with events 
which have happened since.—Ep. 
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during the following four months by the deposition of the 
Republic’s moderately-inclined President, Sefior Alcalé 
Zamora, by the impunity with which Left-wing extremists 
were permitted to fire churches, convents, clubs, newspaper 
offices and other buildings associated with traditionalism, and 
by the violent revenges taken. by armed gunmen, presumed 
to be of Fascist sympathies... {The brutal murder of a leading 
Conservative deputy, Sefior Calvo Sotelo, on July 13, 
caused a complete revulsion of public opinion, and four days 
later the pendulum swung again to the Right with the out- 
break of a new armed rebellion, which this time plunged the 
country into civil war, S 

If we are to judge the issues in the conflict into 
which the Spaniards tered, it is essential that we 
should see it against the background of the past thirteen 
years. It.is most regrettable that, almost immediately upon 
the outhieak: of hostilities, the large majority of our daily 
hewspapers should have become violently partisan. Rarely, 
save in The Times, the dispatches of whose correspondents in 
Madrid and Barcelona have more than maintained their high 
reputation, has it been possible to read a balanced discussion 
of the issues. Most of our remaining daily papers, and even 
some of the more reputable weekly reviews, have taken one 
side with some warmth and made no attempt to present the 
other. One group condemns the rebels in almost un- 
measured terms for having taken up arms against a lawfully 
constituted Government. The other group attacks the 
loyalists, both for the policy of the Popular Front, to which 
it is opposed in principle, and for the atrocities and destruction 
perpetrated by Government forces, which are not by any 
means unmatched by the other side, but do in fact seem to 
have been rather the more frequent and reprehensible. Let 
us examine each of these two positions in turn. 

The first is certainly attractive to peace-loving and law- 
abiding British subjects, and no doubt the Government cause 
is receiving a great deal of sympathy in this country because 
it seems to represent the constitutionally elected authority. 
This ‘consideration, as I know from private correspondence, 
is also solely responsible for keeping certain diplomatic and 
consular officials in their posts abroad: the number of 
resignations from such posts, it may be said in passing, is a 
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striking commentary upon the constitutionalists’. claim that 
the mass of informed opinion is with them. The ordinary 
Briton simply cannot imagine himself supporting an. armed 
rebellion in his own country, and he therefore feels that he 
' cannot take the part of armed rebels in Spain. If he had lived 
in Spain during the Socialist biennium of 1931-3, and again 
since last February, he might feel that circumstances alter 
cases. Still, one sympathises with his sentiments, and for 
my own patt I would go so far as to say that, even with 
detailed knowledge of the persecution which traditionalists 
have continually suffered under the Republic and of the 
dictatorial and unconstitutional measures which have been 
taken by the makers of the 193 itution, I could not side 
with a military revolt agai vernment so recently 
elected by popular suffrage, however great the provocation 
which such a Government had given. 

But it is quite another thing to urge that we should 
support the Spanish Government against the rebels, either 
materially, as a nation, or by whatever force there may be in 
individual opinion. In the first place, if we may accept the 
testimony of The Times correspondent in Madrid (and, though 
I have no documentary proof of its correctness, letters received 
from Spain support it), the Government of Sefior Giralt,; which 
is now (¢.¢., at the time of writing) nominally ruling Spain, is not 
a constitutionally-appointed Government at all. According 
to Article 75 of the 1931 Constitution, ‘the President of the 
Republic ‘shall have freedom to appoint the head of the 
Government, and, on his nomination, “its Ministers.’ But 
when, in the small hours of July 19, Sefior Casares Quiroga 
resigned the Premiership, and the President of the Republic, 
thinking to substitute a|'Government that would appeal to 
moderate men, appointed Sefior Martinez Barrio as his 
successor, ‘the new Cabinet was torpedoed immediately. 
The Marxist groups would have none of it, and their veto was 
absolute.’ 2 In afew hours, the battle between the extremists 
and the President, of whom we used to think as Spain’s 
strong man, was over. The Marxists had a Government to 
their liking and. the Constitution was overridden. If, then, 
we were in any way to give active support to the Government, 


2 The Times, August 5, 1936. 
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we should, not only in effect but in fact, be supporting those 
who for their own purpose defied the Constitution. 

We should also be supporting men who themselves 
declared war on a legally-constituted Government in October 
1934 and would have been the cause of a conflict as bloody 
and as savage as this if their rebellion had not been. quelled 
at the outset. It is unfortunate that certain newspapers and 
individuals who are so eagerly enlisting our sympathies on 
behalf of constitutional government to-day were not to the 
fore in denouncing the Socialist rebels in Asturias two years 
ago and in supporting a Centre-Right Government in which, 
as it happened, the Right was less numerously represented than 
would have been justified by the proportion of Centre and 
Right deputies returned in the election. Then, however, their 
concern was solely with what they alleged to be the brutal 
methods by which the Asturian rebellion was put down. . 
They cannot have it both ways. If, to quote Mr. Philip Noel 
Baker (The Times, August 8), the present ‘ struggle in Spain is 
that of Fascist militarists who are attempting to destroy a 
constitutional Government,’ the struggle in October 1934 
was that of Socialist militarists who were attempting precisely 
the same thing. Though two wrongs do not make a right, 
one example constitutes a precedent, and the rebels only 
followed the example of the ex-rebels, who in their turn 
might have cited the Sanjurjo tising of August 1932, the 
leaders of which again might have pleaded the attempted 
Republican revolt of December 1930. Once more, it is the 
swing of the pendulum. . .. 

But there is still -more to be said in answer to the con- 
tentions of the pro-loyalists. If we ate going to be constitu- 
tionalists and support the Second Republic against all who 
attempt to overthrow it (whether they be the militarists of 
to-day or possibly those who are now nominally fighting for 
it to-morrow), let us examine the credentials of the Second 
Republic itself. How was it established ?, By votes recorded 
at the municipal elections of April 12, 1931. And by what 
clause of the Constitution at that time in force are municipal 
elections competent to change the régime? . ... Again, was 
there, in fact, a Republican majority in those elections? No 
figures were ever published to prove that there was. The only 
results issued by authority were those of the Home Secretary 
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on April 13, which showed that 22,150 seats, down’ to that 
date, had gone to Monarchists and 587; to Republicans. The 
Republican Government never published figures to justify 
its seizure of power, and the Madrid correspondent of The 
Times, applying to the new Home Secretary for permission to 
examine the results, was refused it.? ... Why, then; did 
the Republic come in at all? It came in, as a highly successful 
coup d’état, because the large towns had huge Republican 
majorities, and it came in bloodlessly solely because, for his 
people’s sake, King Alfonso dreaded such a war as that into 
which the country is now plunged. I am not arguing for a 
moment that the Republic ought not to have come, or that 
Republican government is not the best for Spain, but simply 
that, if we are going to take our stand strictly on popular 
suffrage and the results of elections, not merely the present 
’ Spanish Government, but the Second Republic itself, is in a 
queer position. 

On the other hand, it seems unreasonable, though it is 
certainly understandable, that the Government should be 
attacked, and that support should be refused to it, simply on 
account of atrocities, whether to persons or to property, 
alleged to have been perpetrated by its adherents. Assuming, 
as we probably may, that a proportion of those reported in 
the Press. actually took place, we shall not, I think, take the 
proportion as being a very high one if we contrast the vivid 
anonymous descriptions with the sober accounts which our 
own friends in Spain, belonging to whichever side in the 
conflict, send us. But still less shall we lay it down that in 
conditions such as these; where the Government is deprived; 
by an act of mutiny, of the services of a great number of its 
soldiers, guards and police, it is responsible for acts of violence 
committed in its name or by its soldiers. Not only are its 
civil forces of security deficient, but large parts of its armies— 
or, more exactly, of the bodies of men and women who are 
fighting for it—are improvised, from sheer necessity, at a 
few days’ notice, and are therefore untrained, undisciplined, 
and unused to conditions of warfare. It would be remarkable 
if such hordes, where they have the opportunity, did not let 
loose theit emotions in a way which for five years has un- 
happily been too familiar. We may fairly be apprehensive as 


3 The Times, July 29, 1932. 
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to what will happen if, in the event of a Government victory, 
these mobs still prove unrestrainable, but such apprehension 
is hardly an argument against the Government’s cause. 

Enough, I hope, has now been said to justify the contention 
that the duty of foreigners is to support neither the one side 
nor the other in this domestic quarrel, which all pray -will be 
speedily ended. The position cannot be condensed into such 
a simple formula as Red versus: White, Communism versus 
Fascism, Authority versus Insubordination. Excessive simpli- 
fication does nothing but obscure and falsify the issues. If the 
duty of neutrality of sentiment be conceded, it is needless to 
argue in favour of the most nearly complete degree of 
material non-intervention that it is practicable to achieve: 
the greater includes the less. 

Having now established a position of objectivity, let us 
look, so far as is possible, into the future. The immediate 
outlook is about as black as it can well be. It is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the bitterness, ferocity and determination with 
which the war is being waged on both sides, for these have 
been amply insisted upon by the daily Press, which describes 
the conflict as the worst that Spain has known for a century. 
The reference is presumably to the First Carlist War, now just 
one hundred years old: the centenary of the mutiny at La 
Granja falls on the day on which these lines are being written. 
But, in everything except the length of the struggle (and the 
present war is fortunately unlikely to last for seven years), the 
situation to-day seems very much wotse. The conflict is 
spread over a far wider area and may well extend farther still ; 
the number of parties involved is greater, and with it the 
possibility of internal post-war strife; human progress, in 
the course of a century, has devised more’ means of human 
torture and human destruction ; and European complications 
are both more likely and more dangetous. But the most 
alarming symptom of the struggle is its ferocity. Never has 
the pendulum rocked so menacingly before. In the pub- 
lished declarations of the leaders on each side there is plainly 
discernible a note of exaltation which prophesies a fight 
to the death and a rare explosion of fanaticism on the part 
of the victors. And neither side can contemplate defeat. 
That the enemy should win, it says, is unthinkable. Victory 
simply must be its own. 
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It may seem paradoxical to preface an attempted sketch 
of Spain’s future with the suggestion that, whichever side 
gains the victory, the results, as far as Spain is concerned, will 
eventually be much the same. Yet I believe that the number 
of years for which either party can establish a régime after its 
own heart is very limited, and that hot-foot again will come 
a fresh reaction. I cam see just one faint possibility of peace 
in the event of a Government triumph. Even before the 
February elections, it was clear to all that the Popular Front 
was an exceedingly brittle structure, and it would probably 
have broken before now had it not been for the common 
danger. In any case, a Government representing only Unidén 
Republicana and Izquierda Republicana was unlikely to 
survive for long, especially when its leader was removed 
outside the area of patty politics by his election to the 
Presidency of the Republic. 

Now it is general knowledge that in Barcelona, where the 
first really fierce fighting took place and the Government 
forces first gained the victory, the expected cleavage between 
Socialists, Syndicalists and Communists has already begun. 
In Madrid, where in June and July Socialists and Syndicalists 
fought tooth and nail over an extensive building strike, the 
cleavage is only delayed by the fear of an imminent attack on 
the city. In Valencia, accotding to the diplomatic correspon- 
dent of the Manchester Guardian (August 8th), Anarchists and 
Anarcho-Syndicalists are menacing the unity of the Popular 
Front and its disintegration is making steady progress. Should 
the war last for months, and the forces of disintegration have 
time to develop, as they are bound to do, beneath the surface, 
it is just conceivable that a strong man of what we must now 
consider moderate tendencies (Don Manuel Azafia, as Presi- 
dent of the Republic, for example, or the moderate Socialist 
Don Indalecio Prieto, whose nominee was recently elected 
to the presidency of the patty over the once powerful extremist 
Don Francisco Largo Caballero) might profit by the divisions 
and dissensions among the extremists to rally to his support a 
large Peace Party which would be strong enough to govern. 
That way, had such a party learned much and could it 
forget much, might lie Spain’s salvation. 

But the likelier alternative, in the event of a Government 
victory, is a short but severe dictatorship followed by a longer 
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petiod of extremist rule and ultimately by the inevitable 
reaction. ‘The rebel leaders, if defeated in the Peninsula, 
might well retire to Spanish Morocco and hold it for an 
indefinite period, but the rest of Spain, including the Balearic 
Islands, would doubtless conform with the result of the con- 
flict. Which of the seven main parties or groups that at 
present comprise the Popular Front would prevail it is impos- 
sible to determine. The Socialist Party is deeply cleft, and 
Sefior Largo Caballero, whose impassioned denial that either 
he or his associates would tolerate a Communist State was one 
of the features of the Revolutionary Committee’s trial in 1930, 
has moved notably to the Left in the intervening period. The 
Syndicalists have made a more or less permanent alliance with 
the Anarchists, and their organisations, known in Spain as the 
C.N.T. and the F.A.I. respectively, have taken effective con- 
trol of the public services, especially in Madrid and Barcelona, 
during the present crisis. The Anarcho-Syndicalist com- 
bination is stronger in influence, though not in numbers, than 
the Socialist Uniédn General de Trabajadores (U.G,T.), which; 
above all under its present leadership, is likely to gravitate 
towards Unién Republicana and Izquierda Republicana, if 
these parties, in their present form, survive at all. 

The Unified Marxists, whose lengthily-entitled party is 
abbreviated P.O.U.M., are a body of rapidly increasing 
numbers and influence, and their leader, Andrés Nin, is one of 
those striking personalities whom Spaniards will so readily 
follow. ‘The Government do not exist,’ he declared quite 
frankly the other day. ‘ We are collaborating with them, but 
they can do no more than sanction whatever is done by the 
masses.” The future of Spain under such a leader can be 
imagined. There is also the possibility of Moscow Com- 
munism as the dominant power in the country. Many pro- 
gtessives, both in Spain and abroad, deride this idea, but 
Moscow has already placed the Spanish Communist Party 
deeply in its debt by sending it frequent reinforcements both 
of money and of men, and when we read (August 8) that a 
three-day campaign in aid of the Spanish Popular Front 
brought in £479,000, we can hardly dismiss the possibility 
entirely. On the whole, the Anarcho-Syndicalists seem at 
present the most likely of the extremist forces to dominate in 
the event of a Government victory. They are particularly 
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strong in Barcelona, for their programme of decentralisation 
and group organisation has much in common with the 
autonomist-federalist schemes which are still dear to many 
Catalonians. In the recently-reconstituted Catalonian Govern- 
ment they have five places, divided between C.N.T. and 
F.A.I. in the proportionof three to two, whereas the P.O.U.M. 
and the Moscow Communists have only one place each. 
Admittedly Barcelona is not Madrid, and Madrid has always 
been the stronghold of the U.G.T. But Barcelona, which, 
since the Pact of San Sebastian and the elections of April 1931, 
has been perhaps the staunchest supporter of Left-wing 
Republicanism in the whole of Spain, may be expected to 
play a larger part in the life of the country than has been the 
case heretofore if the Government defeats the rebels. 

Disquieting as the prospect of a Spain in the hands of 
Left-wing extremists will be for many, the international 
situation would probably be little changed by such an even- 
tuality because of its impermanence and the certainty of a 
teaction. It,is Spain herself, torn asunder by feuds between 
tival patties, with her churches burned down, her best blood 
exiled and her age-old ideals thrown to the winds, that would 
be martyred in the process of transformation. In the opposite 
event, however, of a Fascist victory, and the reconstruction of 
Spain as a totalitarian State, the repercussions abroad might be 
serious, An Italo-Spanish enfente, towards which, it will be 
remembered, events were moving during the early years of 
the rule of Mussolini and of Primo de Rivera, would unite the 
Powers on both sides of the Mediterranean. A Fascist Spain, 
too, would mean the encircling of France with a ring of Fascist 
Powers, and might in itself, to omit all mention of further 
complications, have serious results in that country. But I 
doubt very much if a Fascist Spain, in the sense in which the 
term is understood abroad, is as likely an eventuality as a 
Spain dominated by Moscow. Communism. 

To begin with, assuming that the military leaders took 
Madrid and subdued all the Castilian-speaking provinces, they 
would find it extremely difficult to subdue Catalonia. In the 
next place, it is only. within the last few months that Fascism 
in any shape ot form has become powerful in Spain. It began 
to assume importance (a fact which Spanish Socialists will 
hardly relish) after the defeat of the Asturian rebels in October 
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1934. It attracted numerous adherents between February and 
June 1936, during a period when revolutionary strikes, assassi- 
nations, church-burnings and the like were occurring almost 
every day (170 churches were burned, 269 persons killed and 
351 strikes declared in four months), and the Popular Front 
Government proved completely unequal to dealing with 
them. The strong probability seems to be that theoretical 
Fascism is a very puny plant in Spain, and that those Spaniards 
who wish to see the establishment of a Fascist dictatorship 
desire it merely as a temporary measure with a view to the 
restoration of order within the country, which seems unlikely 
of achievement by any other method. Even the insurgent 
leaders themselves have not, so far as I know, expressed them- 
selves as being in sympathy with the principles of Fascism. 

A new period of Primo de Rivera rule, then, with rather 
less of the dictablanda spirit and the velvet glove, seems 
indcated in the event of a militarist victory. There appears 
to be no reason why the new dictator, in such a case, should 
not do successfully what Primo de Rivera tried to. do and 
failed—lead the country back gradually to constitutional 
government. One’s great fear would be a return of the spirit 
of rectimination which characterised the first years of the 
Republic: the imprisonments, exiles, belated trials for 
‘ responsibilities,’ dismissals for ‘incompatibility with the 
régime, and so on. On the other hand, it is doubtful if one 
need have any fear of even a Fascist Spain’s bellicosity. The 
article in the 1931 Constitution which ‘ renounces war as an 
instrument of national policy’ (Article 6) was probably the 
most nearly unanimously approved by the people, and by the 
political parties as a whole, of any. With war, in all. but the 
tragic sense in which the word is now used in Spain, the 
country has finished for ever. During the last few years, 
despite the frequency of strikes, riots and revolts, Spaniards 
have taken comfort in the thought that their troubles are at 
least merely their own. ‘ When you cross the frontier from 
France,’ one has heard it said again and again, “you may stop 
thinking of war as they are thinking of it in the rest of Europe.’ 
The spirit of ’98 has been kept alive, both by Monarchists and 
by Republicans, throughout these last troubled years, and 
relations with the Spanish-American republics have become 
more and more cordial, the idea of a spiritual unity being so 
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transcendent that no ‘ Spanish-speaking Union’ is necessary 


to give it vocal expression. 

The question of a possible Restoration, in the event of a 
rebel victory, has been left. till last, chiefly because of its 
obscurity: It must be remembered that, in all the five and a 
half years of the Second Republic, the Right has never once 
governed : even in the most favourable of its coalitions with 
the Centre, the latter has always had predominance of numbers. 
During the greater part of this period, then, the return of the 
monarchy has not been:considered a subject within the range 
of practical politics, and, so far as one has been able to dis- 
cover what people are thinking about it, all but professed 
Monatchists: seem to have rejected it without a moment’s 
thought. ‘ The King—no, not that!’ was the answer given 
by a once loyal young Monarchist only a month ago. ‘ Com- 
munism never, but the King—no!’ came from a similar 
quarter at a time when election posters were announcing 
“Gil Robles or chaos.’ 

There is no evidence that a Restoration forms any part of 
the present plans of the military leaders ;- it was referred to 
neither in the proclamation of General Franco nor in that of 
General Mola. Indeed, such evidence as there is—the reported 
visit of the Infante Don Juan, Prince of Asturias, to the rebel 
lines and General Mola’s refusal to admit him as a volunteer 
lest he should prejudice the rebel cause—points rather in the 
other direction. Nor need the interview of the Marqués de 
Luca’de Tena, formerly editor of the Monarchist journal 
A.B.C., with.ex-King Alfonso. be consideted of any import- 
ance. If the civil war should end with victory for the rebels, 
however, the question of a Restoration would presumably 
arise, since in most respects Spain would have retraced her 
steps as far as 1930. Then there might well follow dissensions 
within the Government comparable to those which have been 
postulated in the event of a Left-wing victory. Not only 
would many certainly prefer a continuance of republicanism, 
but the Monarchists themselves would probably be divided 
between the policy of recalling Don Alfonso to the throne 
and that of inviting the Prince of Asturias. Two incidents 
which occurred early in 1934, when for the first time in nearly 
three years it was safe to refer to the question in the public 
Press, will illustrate this possibility. In January of that year, a 
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newly-founded Monarchist club in Madrid received a tele- 
gtam from Don Alfonso, in which he declated that in the 
Monarchist youth groups lay his ‘ hope for the salvation of 
our beloved Spain.’ Some point was given to the implications 
of this message by two articles which appeared soon after- 
wards in A.B.C., declaring that Don Juan (this was shortly 
after his two elder brothers had renounced their claims to the 
succession) was looked upon by many as the hero of the 
coming Restoration—‘ a prince who is far removed from dis- 
cussions and disputes and has played no part in past quarrels.’ 
From such straws as these one can predict which way the wind 
might blow in a hypothetical future. 

There is one further alternative worth mentioning. During 
the brief negotiations, in April 1931, between the advisers of 
Don Alfonso and the Revolutionary Committee, a suggestion 
‘was made from the royal side, and of course turned down 
without discussion, that the King might be willing to abdicate 
provided a regency were established under the Infante Don 
Carlos. ‘This prince, an Austrian by birth, became naturalised 
previously to his marriage with Don Alfonso’s elder sister, on 
whose death some years later he married again. He is a man 
in the sixties, and probably one would not recall the proposal 
of five yeats ago were it not that the Press has frequently 
reported rumours of late that he has visited, or is about to 
visit, General Mola’s headquarters at Burgos. It would 
indeed be strange if he should become a candidate for the 
Spanish throne, and if, a full century after the First Carlist 
War, there should arise a new generation of Carlists. 


E. ALLISON PEERS. 





THE SITUATION IN SPAIN 
By Dreromaticus 


[Eprroriat Nore.—The following is from the pen of a dis- 
tinguished diplomat, until recently a member of one of the principal 
Spanish Embassies in Europe, who for obvious reasons does not 
at present desire bis identity to be revealed.] 


Att those who have been led by quick sympathy or by 
professional or amateur interest to study the.coutse of political 
events in a foreign countty realise how very difficult it is 
to arrive at an adequate opinion concerning those events, 
particularly when they have to trust to information which 
is biassed or otherwise unreliable ; they are at a disadvantage 
in not having first-hand knowledge of the miliex in which 
the events have taken place, and also, and above all, owing 
to the fact that they are naturally prone to judge the political 
and social problems of another race from the peculiar view- 
point of their own; they are far from making sufficient 
allowance for differences of environment and national tem- 
perament. 

In view of all this, the chief aim of the writer of this 
atticle, who has spent the greater part of his life in. foreign 
countties, will be to set before English readers, in the most 
objective fashion possible, the present tragic situation in 
Spain, and to give some idea of what no small number of 
Spaniards themselves think about it. 

Up to 1923 Spain was a peaceful country, easy to govern 
and control under a monarchical régime that was constitu- 
tional, parliamentary and nascently democtatic—a régime, 
in fact, that is, and doubtless always will be, the ideal one 
for civilised nations.. To-day, instead cf this old Spain, we 
have a country in which many of those who formerly confined 
their. political activities to going to cast their vote in a peaceful 
and sometimes even lightheartedly, careless mood are. now 
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fighting one another with implacable ferocity, and ate on 

the way to destroying a culture that is centuries old and what 

remains of one of the most considerable empires in history. 

It is not difficult to get at the causes which have produced so 
remarkable a change. 

Before going further, I would remark that Spaniards 
to-day may be divided into two groups, which are roughly 
numerically equal. On one side is the Government of 
Madrid, supported by.a proletariat whose aim it is to establish 
its dictatorship as a price for that support ; on the other side 
are those Spaniards who wish to see their countty tid of 
Marxism, and the partisans of this group are drawn from 
all classes of the community, and among them are to be 
found many of the proletariat of a large number of areas in 
Central and Northern Spain. It should therefore be stressed 
that the ‘rebel,’ or ‘ Nationalist,’ movement is not 
monarchist in its designs, although, of course, there are 
monatchists on General Franco’s side, and they are ‘support- 
ing him because they are patriots. ; 

To teturn to the essential point: the main cause of the 
above-mentioned..change-is the influx into Spain of propa- 
ganda and money from..Moscow. Knowing how easy it is 
to make converts in a country rich in energy and imagina- 
tion, but poor in the goods of this world, the apostles of 
Communism have set about their task systematically, and 
they have spared no efforts to inculcate their creed into the 
miners of the Asturias, the industrial workers of Bilbao and 
Madrid, and the peasant population of Andalusia and Estra- 
madura. The workers of Barcelona, and other industtial 
centres of Catalonia have for a long time past been Anarcho- 
Syndicalists, Moreover, these tendencies have been rein- 
forced by Italian influence; many Italians who have left 
their country because they are opposed to the Fascist régime 
have done in Spain what they cannot do in Italy itself: they 
have carried on a propaganda in the same direction as the 
Bolshevist agents, and they have had a certain measure. of 
success, although not so much as have these latter propa- 
gandists; and they have not, as a rule, influenced the same 
section of the population as the emissaries of Moscow. 

After the municipal elections of April. 14,1931, the 
King, anxidus above all things to avert fratricidal war, 
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magnanimously left the country, and the monatchy was a 
thing of the past. Then the first Republican Parliament was 
elected, but in conditions of such corruption and terrorism 
that the parties on the Right were prevented from securing 
the amount of representation that would otherwise have been 
theirs. In that Parliament the Socialist Party was the strongest, 
partly because it was the only political party that had not 
been rendered ineffective by the dictatorship. It may be asked 
why what may be called the bourgeois parties were so weak 
at that time. The explanation is that General Primo de 
Rivera, during the seven years he was in power, did all that 
he could to destroy the Conservative and Liberal Parties, 
which for more than half a century had been supreme in 
Spain; but, on the other hand, he showed a compromising 
attitude towards the Socialists, and allowed them to survive. 
That is why, when in 1930 the Cabinets of General Berenguet 
and Admiral Aznar tried to return to normal constitutional 
conditions, the Marxist Party was the only one which was so 
organised that it was prepared to conduct an electoral cam- 
paign, and hence it was able to defeat the dourgeois parties 
heavily, not only in the municipal elections, but in the more 
extensive parliamentary ones. 

' The first Parliament of the Republic wasted its time in 
teligious and social legislation that was markedly sectarian, 
and this was not to the liking of the majority of Spaniards ; 
and in particular it did not satisfy those classes who expected 
from the Republic something more than the secularisation 
of the cemeteries, the separation of Church and State, the 
new divorce laws, and the expropriating of the big land- 
owners in such a way that the land passed from the latter to 
the State, and not to the peasants who were cultivating it. 
The Cortes Constituyentes evolved a Constitution embodying 
principles suited to no people, and least of all to the Spanish 
people. In the sixth article of this Constitution it is set 
forth that ‘ Spain renounces war as an instrument of national 
policy.’ It is a pity these stout legislators did not, while 
they were about it, include civil war and the accompanying 
wholesale slaughter within the terms of their embargo. 

The second elections, held under the egis of a Central 
Left Government, were conducted with comparative impar- 
tiality, and they resulted in a Parliament with a Central _— 
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majority, and the Governments which succeeded one another 
during the tenure of this Parliament continued to be of this 
character. It would have been good for Spain could this 
Parliament have lasted longer than it did; but the play of 
party interests brought about its downfall, 

The third and last elections of the Republic, held on 
February 16 of this year, took place in an atmosphere of 
exasperated hatred which already contained the elements of 
the present tragedy, and it resulted in a Parliament in which 
the Frente Po possessed a majority, although not a very 
large one. e first act of this Parliament was arbitrarily 
to annul the mandate of some forty members belonging to 
the Right, thereby assuring a comfortable majority to the 
Frente Popular. Immediately after this the President of the 
Republic, Sefior Alcal4 Zamora, was dismissed, and there 
ensued many acts calculated to disturb the internal harmony 
of Spain, and they indeed paved the way to the civil war that 
is now going on. On July 13 police forces in Madrid went 
to the house of one of the leaders of the Right, Sefior Calvo- 
sotelo, carried him off, and shot him a few hours later. For 
those on the Right this added the last straw to the wrongs 
they had to endure, and the civil war may be said to have 
begun. Three Cabinets succeeded one another within the 
space of three hours. Sefior Barrios was followed by Sefior 
Quiroga, and the latter by Sefior Giral. Those few hours 
were, however, of the most vital importance, because they 
were the last hours during which an understanding between 
the two contending parties might have been possible. Un- 
fortunately, the Socialist-Communist forces prevailed in 
Madrid, and succeeded in dislodging the Barrios Cabinet 
after the latter had been in office for only a few hours; the 
present Cabinet, instead of seeking to compromise, decided 
to proceed with the struggle, and thereby incurred one of 
the heaviest responsibilities in the whole of Spanish history. 

In view of this fait accompli, every Spaniard is under the 
necessity of choosing one of two parties: that of the Com- 
munists or that of the Nationalists led by Generals Franco 
and Mola. It must be realised that if the parties of the Left . 
win, the upshot will be a Communist dictatorship, which in 
the Iberian Peninsula cannot be expected to be as constructive 
as it may have been elsewhere, and will assuredly degenerate 
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into anarchy. Should the army be divided and thereby 
defeated, there is no doubt that the armed proletariat support- 
ing the Government will claim the right to take government 
into their own hands. And even already they have up to a 
point succeeded in imposing their will, since the safe-conducts 
granted by the authorities of Madrid and Barcelona must be 
countersigned by one of the Communist or Anarcho-Syndi- 
calist associations. It is quite sure that the C.N.T. (National 
Federation of Workers), the U.G.T. (General Union of 
Workers), the F.A.I, (Iberian Anarchist Federation), and 
all those Marxist bodies which, it must be admitted, have 
given proofs of great courage, will never consent to part 
with the arms and ammunition that have been indiscriminately 
handed out to them; and it goes without saying that they 
will never acquiesce in any form of government that is even 
remotely bourgeois, nor will they tolerate any (for them) 
retrograde movement on the part of a Legislature which within 
a few weeks has hastily granted them concessions which it is 
impossible to justify. 

That the Republic in existence before July 19 is now a 
thing of the past is clearly indicated by La Solidaridad Obrera, 
the Anarcho-Syndicalist organ, in its issue of August 10 : 

We are alive to the danger that military officers who have served in 
our professional armies may attempt to retain their former prerogatives 
and privileges. A direct and effective check must be maintained upon 
their activities. By the side of the officer there must always be a worker. 
The officers must recognise that the Spain of before July 19 no longer exists. 
They must identify themselves with the people in arms, with the 
workers. 


Those who imagine that the triumph of the Madrid Govern- 
ment would result in something else than Communism should 
meditate on these words. ‘The ttiumph of the party led by 
Generals Franco and Mola would, of course, also issue in a 
dictatorship; the exact character of this latter dictatorship 
it is not easy to define beforehand, but it would assuredly be 
national and constructive, and its chief aim would be to 
inculcate order, industry, discipline, mutual respect, and, of 
course, the necessary provision for the needs of the lower 
classes. 

It is frequently said in the newspapers of all countries 
that the partisans of the National Movement are Spanish 
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Fascists. But this is not true. Behind the Government of 


Burgos ate ranged : 
(1) Almost all Republicans who have a love for order. 
(2) The Monarchists. 
(3) The great majority of those who identify themselves 
with neither political extreme. 


None of these elements can be regarded as having accepted 
the political creed of Italy or of Germany; they desire 
neither Fascism nor National-Socialism. 

But, as already indicated, from the fact that the National 
Movement is not Fascist of its nature, it does not follow 
that its success would not result in a dictatorship. It must 
be admitted that liberal and democratic government will 
not be possible for a long time to come in Spain. The hatred 
of one side for the other is so great, so much blood has been 
shed, that inevitably a régime of force will be imposed by 
the victors. 

This is a hard truth, but it is a truth all the same. The 
fact is that the Spaniards were not ready for democracy, and 
so the present civil war cannot be expected to produce 
anything of the sort. If ever, when the bitterness and hatred 
of to-day are forgotten, a better state of things be possible, 
then assuredly the way to it lies through the success of 
General Franco’s forces; for, owing to the stress of cir- 
cumstances, there are on General Franco’s side many Spaniards 
who admire the English parliamentary system and for a long 
time past would have liked to see it established in Spain ; 
and these men may be counted upon to make their influence 
tell, 
The present National Movement directed by General 
Franco is supported by a large section of the civil popula- 
tion, especially in the north of Spain, a fact to which all 
foreigners testify who have lately visited Burgos, Pamplona, 
Valladolid and other towns in which conditions appear to 
be normal.1 Now this well-supported National Movement 
is not the first revolt in recent years against the Government 
of Madrid. In October 1934 the mining population of the 
Asturias, controlled and secretly armed by the political 

1 The Times, August 11, 1936: * News has been received in London from the 


British Consul at Vigo that the staff and students of the English College at Valladolid 
are safe, and do not desire to leave.’ 
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parties constituting the Frente Popular, rose against the then 
Government of Madrid for no other reason than. that, this 
Government was of a Conservative complexion, although 
it was strictly constitutional and had behind it a solid majority 
in Parliament. In other words, what is to-day condemned 
in Madrid as a treasonable attempt to overthrow the constitu- 
tional power in no wise differs from what took place in 1934 
under the direction of those who are in power to-day. No; 
there is a difference between the two cases: the forces which 
are to-day fighting to save Spain from Communism were 
able in 1934, in their governmental capacity, to gain control 
over the situation in a few days. Whereas those who then 
led the Communist revolt in the Asturias are to-day, now 
that they have command of the resources of Government, 
unable to cope with General Franco’s movement, to protect 
the lives of foreigners, and to suppress rioting and looting 
in the towns where their writ runs. The artistic treasures of 
the country are being destroyed wholesale. The seizure of 
ptivate property, moratoria, non-payment of rents, concen- 
tration camps and other tyrannical measures have been 
authorised by the Madrid Government. 

There can be no doubt that a Communist or Anarchist 
régime in Spain would have repercussions in other parts of 
Europe. The Communists, if successful, would try to estab- 
lish their influence in Portugal, a country of race and culture 
similar to those of Spain, and this might lead to a war between 
the two countries. Spanish Morocco also would become a 
centre of Communist propaganda, and there is no saying to 
what distance the latter might spread into Aftica. Besides, 
communistic activity, running wild in Spanish Morocco, 
would hardly be conducive to peace in Europe. Once it 
had divided the army in Spain itself, Spanish influence 
abroad would begin to crumble. An army of occupation is 
not a thing that can be built up in twenty-four hours. Even 
. such an authority as Pertinax, in his admirable article on 
Spain published in L’Ewrope Nouvelle, doubts whether a 
Government dominated by popular committees, and unable 
to exercise control over one-half of the Spanish people, 
would be equal to the task of defending and keeping Morocco 
and the Balearic and Canary Islands. 

Generals Franco and Mola have categorically denied 
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that they have come to an understanding with any foreign 
Power in respect of the Balearic Islands and Morocco ; 
and yet certain journals still persist in speaking as if an 
engagement of this sort had been entered into. This is 
manifestly nothing more than a manceuvre designed to do 
harm to the Nationalist cause. It is simply unthinkable that 
the leaders of a movement whose objective is national unity 
and the political, economic, and moral reconstruction of the 
country should begin by making territorial concessions. 
Any such step would involve immediate loss of prestige 
to, and a consequent weakening and collapse of, any Govern- 
ment that ventured to resort to it; and it is preposterous to 
suppose that those who to-day are risking their lives to 
acquire power would engage in clandestine understandings 
which they as well as anybody realise would very soon lead 
to their downfall. 

What will be the foreign policy of Spain if General 
Franco’s forces are victorious ? It may be taken for granted 
that it will follow the traditional lines determined by the 
temperament and affinities of the Spanish people as well 
as by the geographical situation of the country : in particular, 
a close friendship with the sister nation Portugal, and a 
sympathetic attitude towards France and England. As 
regards this latter point, it must not be forgotten that 
economically Spain is largely dependent upon these two 
countries; England is by far the best of her commercial 


customerfs. 


It is frequently said in the Press, and especially in the 
English Press, that the Government party is at least a constitu- 
tional party, and thus no small amount of sympathy is won 
for them. In view of this, it is well to point out that this 
constitutional party has already violated no less than fourteen 
articles of the Constitution. A general statement of this kind 
may be taken to be more rhetorical than veracious ; let us 
therefore give a very summary list of the articles that have 
been infringed : 


Article 1 enacts that the colour of the flag shall be red, yellow and 
violet. The Government authorities allow and even prescribe the display 
of the Red flag on public buildings and on warships. 
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Article 28 enacts that citizens can be condemned only by duly compe- 
tent tribunals. Generals and others have been tried and condemned to 
death by tribunals which, it could be shown, are not legally composed. 

Article 29 enacts that a citizen may be arrested and imprisoned only 
in certain conditions and in accordance with certain procedure. In 
thousands of cases this enactment has been ignored. 

Article 31 accords every Spaniard freedom of movement and ensures 
the inviolability of his domicile. The Government has put a strict 
embargo on the movement of individuals, and it is a common occur- 
rence for houses to be entered and searched without any due legal 
formality. 

Article 34 accords freedom of expression to all Spaniards. The 
Government has suppressed freedom of expression, including, of course, 
that of the Press. 

Article 38 accords the right to hold meetings. The Government 
has suppressed this right. . 

Article 39 accords the right of association. This tight has likewise 
been suppressed. 

Article 41 guarantees security of employment to State officials quite 
independently of their political opinions. The Government is dismissing 
(and in many cases killing) all public servants whose political opinions 
can be considered heterodox. 

Article 42 enacts that the aforementioned civil rights may be suspended 
during ‘a state of alarm.’ But it is also enacted that this state of alarm 
must be renewed by Parliament every thirty days ; if Parliament happens 
to be in recess, the Government must convene it within a week at the 
outside to carry out the renewal. Now, the last renewal of the state of 
alarm took place on July 1 ; it was therefore due for renewal on August 1 ; 
but the Government, instead of convening Parliament on that date or 
within the ensuing week, declared it to be suspended until October, 
Hence the suspension of the civil rights in question has become 
unconstitutional. 

Article 44 enacts that im no case shall the property of a citizen be 
confiscated. ‘This enactment has been violated-on a grand scale. 

(it is true that, upon payment of a commensurate indemnity, private 
property may pass into the hands of the State should considerations of 
national utility demand it. But this reservation does not apply in any 
of the cases that have occurred.) 

Article 45 enacts that the artistic productions of the country are under 
the protection of the State. The present Government is not proving an 
efficient protector of the architectural and other treasures of the country. 

Article 75 enacts that only the President of the Republic can delegate 
power. But the Government itself has set up a junta in Eastern Spain ; 
nothing in the Constitution can be found to justify this measure. 

Articles 114 and 117 have to do with finance, and here again it would 
be easy to show that the Constitution has been infringed. 


All this being so, it may very pertinently be asked whether 
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this ‘ constitutional’ Government is so very constitutional 
after all. 


We have already referred to the Communist character of 
the forces on the Government side, and this is a point that 
should be insisted on, especially as it is so often affirmed in 


England that the Government party cannot accurately be 
described as a Communist one. It might be argued that the ~ 


French Front Populaire is not essentially or predominantly 


Communist. But this is not true of the Spanish Frente | ™ 


Popular; one must not be misled by the identity of the two 
party labels. The Socialists headed by Sefior Largo Caballero, 
which are the most numerous section of the Frente Popular, 
take their orders from Moscow, and on several occasions 
they have declared that they intend to impose, by force if 
necessaty, a dictatorship of the proletariat. I do not say 
that this is the aim of the other elements composing the 
Frente Popular, but in alliances of this kind it is usually the 
more numerous section which secures ascendancy. There is 
another consideration which makes the Frente Popular a very 
different thing from the Front Populaire: Frenchmen of all 
parties are constantly alive to the menace of dangers from 
across the frontier, and this produces a very strong feeling of 
patriotism that overrides all internal political divisions ; 
Spain, on the other hand, is threatened by no peril from out- 
side, and thus in her case political dissensions give way to 
no more imperative feeling such as might help to unite the 
country. No barrier therefore is interposed between the 
Frente Popular and Moscow. 

A play by Alejandro Casona was recently being performed 
in one of the Madrid theatres. It was Communist in tendency, 
and every night groups of workers among the spectators 
raised the cry, ‘ Hurrah for Moscow and down with Spain.’ 
The slogan of General Franco’s forces is, * Long live Spain.’ 
That of the Government militias is, ‘ Long live Russia.’ 

Should the Government party be successful, their foreign 
policy will not be dictated by national interests; on the 
contrary, it will unquestionably be international in its scope, 
it will seek to serve the cause of world revolution. Its aim 
would be to make Spain the advance guard of Russia in 
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Europe (as already indicated, the Red flag floats over both 
public and private buildings in Madrid, Barcelona and other 
latge towns), and a bridge by which Communism might 
cross to Africa and America. In the early years of the 
Republican régime the Governments of the Left gave their 
aid to those forces in. Portugal which were seeking to ovet- 
throw Dr. Salazar’s Government in Lisbon, and there is no, 
~ need to insist upon the significance of this. | 

Spain then intervened in the domestic dissensions of 
Portugal, and this leads to the question as to what should be 
. the attitude of the other Powers towards Spain itself. I 
should say that an attitude of absolute neutrality would be 
best, provided always that it be strictly observed in practice 
no less than in theory. (Every day, it may here be mentioned, 
French trains cross the Spanish frontier néar Port-Bou 
loaded with materials, which may be politely termed suspect, 
consigned to Barcelona and the capital. And yet France 
chafes at the delay of other Powers in responding to her 
invitation to join in a policy of non-intervention.) Why is 
the attitude of absolute neutrality the wisest? Here we 
return once again to our main point: the present civil war 
in Spain is not, as were the nineteenth-century Carlist wars, 
for instance, a purely national struggle confined to Spain 
itself. It is really a clash between Marxism and anti-Marxism, 
it is a collision between forces that are international in their 
scope and range. Any departure from neutrality therefore 
might only precipitate a war between these two forces with 
all Europe for its theatre, which it is the duty of every 


statesman to prevent. 


Vor. CXX—No. 715 
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ENGLAND SINCE 1935* 
By DouGias JERROLD 


Durinc the last eighteen months the National Government 
has fought and won an election, and has fought and lost the 
most important diplomatic struggle in European history since 
the War.of the Spanish Succession. Some of the accom- 
panying consequences of our defeat have been the reoccupa- 
tion by Germany of the Rhineland; the public assertion by 
Russia of her ‘rights’ in Outer Mongolia and Chinese 
Turkestan ;_ the destruction of the Locarno treaties ; a:close 
rapprochement between France and Russia; the renewal of 
Japanese pressure on China; the closing of the Dardanelles 
to British warships, and the establishment of Italy as an 
imperial power on the flank of our Eastern communications, 
I said in my book England, published before the Abyssinian 
crisis, that the League of Nations was, as a political instrument 
for the appeasement and settlement of international affairs, 
dead. We have since paid the highest price ever wrung 
without bloodshed from a great. Power for our failure to 
realise this truth. 

The bitterness of the price is not lessened by the growing 
belief in many quarters that our folly was not even dis- 
interested. It is being said, for instance, by many who claim 
to be in touch with eminent politicians, that we never regarded 
the League machinery of enforcement as practically valuable ; 
that we were advised that Italy must fail in her endeavour to 
conquer Abyssinia for financial and military reasons, and that 
the formal application of sanctions was a gesture designed to 
insure that this inevitable failure should be ascribed, when it 
occurred, to Geneva, and so bring a humble and nervous 
Germany back under Anglo-French political control. On 
yet another view, for which there is more evidence, and 
which is popular in naval and military circles, we were never 
interested keenly either in the prestige of the League or the 

1 In May 1936 we published “Peace through Effective Defence,” by Sir 
sh This article deals with current policies from the opposite point of 
view.— ED. 
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fate of Abyssinia—already signed away in half.\a dozen 
treaties and doomed, even under the League’s own proposals, 
to forfeit, if not the status, at any rate the realities, of inde- 
pendence. We were, however, fearful of a threat to Egypt, 
had evidence in our possession that such a threat was not only 
contemplated in certain contingencies, but was. actually 
prepared, and were determined, if it eventuated, to have 
behind us in resisting it whatever political and. military 
assistance the League might be able to provide. There is yet 
a fourth view, widely held in Germany. The application of 
sanctions, the stirring up. of world opinion, the provisional 
naval and military engagements entered into, were not 
seriously directed against Italy, but were in the nature of an 
experimental mobilisation, with Germany, and not Italy, as 
the ultimate victim. 

There is no doubt some measure-of truth in| all these 
‘ explanations ’—-mixed with much malicious exaggeration. 
They are, however, principally important because they are 
sincerely believed to-day by very many people all over the 
world. In fact, with one notable exception, there is no nation 
in Europe, probably no nation in the world, which, after these 
events, believes ‘without qualification in our good faith. The 
exception is, of course, Hitler’s Germany, and even there, 
perhaps, the wish for our friendship is father to the kindly 
estimate of our good intentions. 

The factor which most decided our action in the summer 
of 1935 was, in teality, neither fear of Italy nor enthusiasm 
for the slave-owning oligarchy at Addis Ababa, nor yet 
fear of Germany. It was Mr. Baldwin’s fear of the League 
of Nations Union, aroused by the results of the Peace Ballot, 
and confirmed by the declared intention of Lord Cecil to 
keep his Ballot organisation in being until the General 
Election, so that it could be thrown against any Government 
not considered by the high priesthood’ of Geneva to be 
absolute in its loyalty to the new covenant of blood. ‘When 
the painless sentences of the historian come to be passed on 
our much-misguided generation, it is on the too-intelligent 
and enthusiastic organisers of the Peace Ballot that. they: will 
fall most severely. The Peace Balloteers alone had not 
mistead the signs of the times... They had seen the League 
system crumbling, and knew that it could be saved only by 
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the ruthless threat to use unlimited force as an instrument of 
its policy. They saw the means as clearly as they willed the 
end, which was nothing less than the destruction, by and 
through the League system, of the new and powerful Fascist 
system which was threatening to drive middle-class parlia- 
mentarianism off the world stage as completely as middle-class 
parliamentarianism itself had swept away the splendid but 
decaying fabric of the ancien régime. 

How real was the danger with which the Government felt 
itself threatened, not only before the election, when it first 
began to frame its policy against a background of menacing 
military preparations, but after it, when it humiliated itself 
in the eyes of the whole world by withdrawing its support of 
the Hoare~Laval péace proposals? It is hard to say. The 
Government has in turn blustered amid applause and run 
away amid cries of derision ; blustered again, amid modified 
applause, and run away again, amid a dead silence which 
would defy analysis but for the results of a number of bye- 
elections. These show a steady fall in the volume of positive 
support for the Government, but also a positively astonishing 
absence of enthusiasm for the alternative Government of the 
Left, which has actually, in one or two important constitu- 
encies, polled less than at the last election and in. one case less 
than in the landslide of 1931. 

We shall conclude, if we have any realism left, that, at 
the very best, the war policy of the League of Nations Union 
would have commanded, and will command to-morrow, only 
the support of that body of irreconcilable Left-wingers who 
voted Labour in 1931, 4ss those Left-wingers who follow 
Lord Ponsonby and are opposed to war in all circumstances, 
plus a much smaller minority of Conservatives who are in 
reality Socialists, but prefer to operate under the banner of 
‘national and international planning.’ The catastrophic 
decline in the popularity of the Government is due to the fact 
that the great majority of the country are puzzled and 
despairing. They are being led neither to support the League 
system, nor towards a defined policy of League reform, nor 
yet towards a policy of isolation. They are simply being 
asked to give to a Government, which admittedly has no 
policy, a blank cheque to pledge their fortunes and their lives 
in whatever cause may, to-day or to-morrow, appear good to 
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whoever, to-day or to-morrow, may happen to be Foreign 
Secretary. A famous journalist was sent for, only a few weeks 
ago, to lunch with a distinguished Cabinet Minister. Would 
he use his incomparable powers of persuasion to urge all able- 
bodied men to join some branch of the Fighting Services ? 
‘To fight for Ftance 2” asked the journalist,‘ If so, I must 
refuse.’ There was no rejoinder from his host. He was 
simply unable to say, one way or the other. Not thus ate the 
foundations of victory laid. 

So long as this state of affairs lasts there is the gravest 
possible menace to the peace of the world, and the certainty 
of ultimate ruin to British interests. The fundamentals of the 
situation stand to-day as they stood clearly recognisable 
eighteen months ago. Indeed, they have been forcibly and 
dramatically corroborated by events. 1, wrote eighteen 
months ago that the United States would, in no circumstances, 
co-operate in any attempt to defend, by military, financial or 
even purely diplomatic pressure, the Geneva system. I 
added that we should find that we could not ‘ afford to stay 
in the game of European diplomacy without the support of 
the United States without far heavier armaments than we 
require’ for our legitimate purposes of: defence.1 Unfor- 
tunately, my prophecy that the enthusiasm of the pacifists for 
agetessive political manceuvres would wane has yet to be 
fulfilled. The issue is still open, and.as long as it is open, 
peace is in the balance.. We have not yet reached the point 
of deciding openly and: honourably to return to the path of 
sanity in occupying ourselves, for a generation at least, with 
the effective discharge of our Imperial responsibilities. 

What of our action to-day ? Is rearmament a step towards 
isolation, Gr a move towards an armed coalition? And, if 
the latter, are we proposing to use the League as an instrument 
against Germany, or to fight Germany to restore the prestige 
of the League? ‘The answer to this formidable question, on 
which the whole future of Western civilisation depends, is 
that we do not know, and that most of us do not care. Ignor- 
ance and indifference are bad weapons in the day of battle. 

Two things we must learn quickly if weate to avoid 
disaster. No coalition of Powers can ptevent indefinitely 
substantial changes in the relations of Powers and in the 


1 See England, pp. 160 ef seq. 
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boundaries of States; and there is no-hope for the League, 
as at present constituted, being accepted as the arbiter of 
these changes. 

The English, of all peoples, are perhaps the most inured 
to change. We have, of all peoples, the least excuse for not 
seeing its inevitability and, in the political sphere, its essential 
advantages. We have seen so much change; we have 
watched empires come and go; we have suffered rebellion, 
revolution and reform in swift measure, yet without losing 
the continuity of our history or the integrity of our character. 
As recently as 1926 we saw the major part of our Colonial 
Empire turn into a Commonwealth; we are engaged to-day 
in turning our Indian Empire into a Dominion, and our 
protectorate in Egypt into an alliance. These sweeping 
changes of relationships determined by centuries of history, 
changes affecting all the continents of the world and all peoples 
and creeds, have been proved necessary, so we say, within the 
brief span of a young man’s life. How fantastic, then, is our 
assertion that the frontiers drawn by and the relations derived 
from the Versailles Treaties, made hastily by amateur diplo- 
matists a bare eighteen yeats ago, have or should have any 
quality of permanence. And how much mote irrational to 
suppose that we, who reserved from the jurisdiction of Geneva 
the affairs of four-fifths of Africa, a third'of Asia, the whole of 
Australia and a quarter of America, can be accepted by the 
rest of the world as the honest and enthusiastic champions of 
the principle of the exclusive regulation of world affairs by 
Geneva ? 

But there is:more in it than that. The very ideas of 
Geneva ate suspect to many able and disinterested people all 
over the world. Even if the League, while proclaiming the 
sacro-sanctity of treaties, had not connived at the progressive 
breaches of the disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles ; 
event if the victorious Powers, who put on their banners ‘ no 
annexations ’ and ‘no indemnities,” had not perjured them- 
selves in the eyes of the whole world by the subterfuge of 
*‘ mandates ’ and ‘ teparations’ ; even if everything at Geneva 
had been honestly for the best, would the League world have 
been the best of all possible worlds ? 

This is not a question which can be discussed in a short 
preface. What is essential to remember is that it is a question 
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which is being discussed in every capital in Europe—not 
metely in Rome and Berlin. We may easily accept the 
desirability of the rule of law in’ out domestic affairs, and 
excuse the inevitable injustices and anomalies. which any 
system of law involves, with a shrug of the shoulders : ‘ hard 
cases make bad laws,’ But are not the questions with which’ 
international politics are concerned a// ‘ hard cases’ by their 
very nature? Again, even in our domestic affairs, conscience 
is supreme against law, not by consent of the law, but in 
despite of it. The moral right to refuse to pay taxes, the 
moral tight to refuse conformity, has been asserted again and 
again by Englishmen of candour and character throughout 
our history. In international affairs, are not almost»all the 
problems which arise cases of conscience—cases where the 
existing framework of international society infringes, or is 
regarded as infringing, inalienable rights of religious, racial 
or social well-being, or even of common humanity? If 
therefore it were, or ever became, within the sphere of prac- 
tical politics to set up and enforce a code of law for settling 
all international disputes, is it likely, or even possible, that 
sucha procedure would make for the health and progress 
of mankind? What would the world be like to-day if for 
seven centuries it had been governed by the Feudal Code— 
the last and most workmanlike experiment in super-national 
government ? And are we really so much wiser than the men 
of those majestic twelfth and thirteenth centuries who, for all 
their roughness and arrogance, laid the foundations of the 
modern world? And if we could lightly dispose of these 
questions, ate we really satisfied that the men of Geneva are 
the stuff we need for what would be the most stupendous task 
ever imposed on man? It would be nothing less than the 
organisation and government of the world—a task which 
neither Cesar nor Alexander ever attempted. Is Professor 
Gilbert Murray really at all likely to succeed, even with 
Professor Noel Baker at his elbow, and all the writings of 
Mr. H. G. Wells on his desk ? 

We must not be afraid, in these matters, of raising the 
personal issue. It is the characteristic evasion of the new 
aristocracy of the pen and the desk that it talks always in 
terms of organisation, never in terms of men. Simpler people 
should be better advised. Political democracy has many 
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gtaces and even a few advantages, but it does not bring tothe 
conduct of affairs men of the calibre of Casar and Alexander, 
or even of Stalin and Hitler, Mussolini and Mustapha Kemal. 
Four great peoples have been in our lifetime brought to the 
threshold of a new political destiny by sincere, supremely 
intelligent and ruthless men. Such things are possible.. But 
we, of all people the most intensely and conscientiously, 
detest the methods and the men through which, and through 
which alone, these ‘things have been made possible. It 
would need the scourge of an Attila, the inspired ruthlessness 
of a Torquemada, and the mercilessness of a Napoleon to 
achieve the proposed world organisation, within any measur- 
able span of years, in face of the desires, the passions, the 
consciences and the prejudices of every race, every creed and 
every nation, not by any means excluding our own. We may 
find the scourge close upon us ; but shall we really welcome 
it, when it comes, as the sign of a new freedom? Have we not 
seen with our own,eyes, and only a few weeks ago, that 
nothing less than a world wat ravaging three continents 
would have settled the Italo-Abyssinian dispute on lines 
acceptable to the League of Nations Union. And where, at 
the end of it all, would the Lion of Judah have found his rest ? 
Certainly not on the throne of Ethiopia, nor yet in the greater 
comfort of a first-class cosmopolitan hotel. Thrones and 
hotels would have crashed together, in one stupendous 
catastrophe. Yet the scourge, which might provoke this 
catastrophe in real earnest, is still abroad! in the land. 

Of all contemporary infamies that kind of bloodthirsty 
vanity which walks behind the banner of ‘ the indivisibility 
of peace’ is the most base. Hurt desperately in their vanity, 
greedy of power, pitiless in their distegard for human life, 
blaspheming the cause of peace and degrading some of the 
noblest human ideals to the service of their ridiculous preten- 
sions, these shop-soiled idealogues will plunge Europe into 
war unless the people of England themselves determine to 
challenge them and to put them to flight. It is impossible 
to open a newspaper to-day without seeing an article by a 
middle-aged professor asking us to take the risk of war (which 
means the certainty of war, as they very well know and as 
some of them even admit) to preserve the ‘ system” which, 
in its brief years of activity, has brought the world to the very 
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edge of catastrophe. Why? Because that system is designed 
to extend until it makes the whole world the province for 
the muddling and’ mischief-making of the new privileged 
class—the professors, the lawyers and the bureaucrats— 
until, in its ultimate apotheosis, the whole world is governed 
by clerks. 

The clerks will not, of course, get their wat openly and 
in their own name. ‘They do not work in the-open.’ They 
will get it, unless we take much mote care than we are taking 
to-day, under cover of ‘fighting ‘the German menace’ and 
making (once again) the. world safe for democracy. What 
happens to democracy in the process? Let us look at Spain 
and see. Once open Pandora’s box arid loose the whirl- 
winds, and there will be only two camps in Europe and only 
two armies, and between them there will be a war of exter- 
mination. Already the official Opposition of the country, so 
anxious to fight for ‘democracy,’ has announced that it will 
not fight for the democratically-elected Government of this 
country, though it wishes us to supply arms to the Communist 
Camorra who have displaced ‘the democratically-elected 
Government of Spain. In the words of Our Lord on the 
Cross, ‘If they do these things in a green tree, what shall be 
done in the dry?” 

_ \ But what of Germany ? What of her vast armaments, her 
expenditure without parallel in the history of any country at 
peace ? The answer, as it seems to me, is clear. Germany is 
not at peace. Germany believes, with Lenin, that the forces 
of world revolution will operate from the East and from the 
West against the centre—first Russia, then Spain, then 
France adhering to the revolution and moving actoss 
Europe to crush. the hard core of German resistance. We did 
not believe this, and if the army triumphs in Spain we may 
even continue not to believe it. But Germany believes it. 
What Germany does not believe is that the united forces of 
France, Russia, and the British Empire are sincerely frightened 
of her own atmaments, She does not believe that the French 
and Russian atmaments, at any rate, are defensive. And she 
is not prepared to: leave out of account the armiés of the 
Little Entente as: her potential enemies. She sees in. the 
manceuvres of Geneva, and particularly in M. Litvinoff’s 
outspoken (and, in the circumstances, surprisingly honest) 
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plea fora League war, not only on aggressors but on potential 
aggressors, a\clear threat to use the League as the instrument 
of the aggressively disruptive forces of revolution. 

Is this view nothing more than a fantastic effort at self- 
deception, masking, consciously or unconsciously, the desire 
to promote a world counter-revolution under German 
leadership? That is the question which Englishmen are asking 
themselves to-day, but hardly pausing to wait for an answer. 
They prefer to throng the Russian Embassy receptions and to 
throw themselves trustingly into the arms of the three Marx 
Brothers of the European stage—M. Blum, M. Litvinoff and 
Dr. Benesh. 

Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis 

Tempus eget... « 
Is it not time that we asked ourselves, more seriously, whether 
the world revolutionary movement is, or is not, a fact ? If it 
is a delusion—and the Duchess of Atholl has just informed us 
that there was, and is, no danger of Communism in Germany 
—then it is, of course, clear that Germany in her feverish 
anxiety is, at best, deluded about nothing, and, at worst, 
engaged in a conscious deception which can hardly be well- 
intentioned. 

But is the world revolutionary movement a delusion ? 
The New Statesman announced proudly a few months ago that 
the Communist organisation was still in being in Germany, 
and gave full and (to its readers) satisfying proofs of its vitality. 
Spain has been under the hammer and sickle, not’since, but 
for some months before, the army revolt which was led, not 
by Monarchists or by Fascists, but by soldiers who had 
loyally supported the parliamentary democratic machine set 
up by the first revolution. The aims of the Communist wing 
of the French ‘ Popular Front’ have been clearly set out in 
M. Thorez’s book, of which the authorised, not to say 
canonised, edition has been published for the edification of 
the members of Mr. Gollancz’s Left-wing Book Club. 
Moscow has no doubt that it is her cause which is at issue in 
Spain and in Greece, and which is going to be brought to an 
issue in France. What is the instrument through which the 
gigantic task of forcible conversion is to be achieved ? 

There is one possible instrument, and one only, and that 
is'a new world war.’ Everyone with any common sense has 
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said for yeats that the next world war will mean the end of 
civilisation as we in Western Europe know it.) We have said 
it so often that it has come to:be regarded)as.a piece of politi- 
cian’s fustian. It is time to consider whether it may not, 
after all, be true. Do not let us be so cynical:as to disbelieve 
it merely because it has found its way into Mr. Baldwin’s 
stock peroration. And if it is indeed true, what more certain 
than that the desire for world peace of the confessed and per- 
fectly sincere advocates of the Communist’ revolution’ is un- 
likely to be deep-seated, or, au fond, sincere? 1 am putting 
Germany’s case. Is it a transparently bad case? Is it a case 
which can be brushed aside as inherently absurd ? I do not 
think so, and I do not think that many of my fellow~country- 
men will think it so, once they have brought themselves to 
study it. Let them start, I pray them, before it is too late. 

That there are hot-heads in Germany who would like to 
fight the last war over again is psychologically inevitable. 
All the evidence, however, shows that these hot-heads' are in 
an inconsiderable minority. But. with every move towards 
an armed encirclement of Germany, accompanied by an 
aggressively concerted effort at political pressure on het 
Government, the numberof those who cry out for a war 
against her late enemies must increase, and the fact that the 
German Government is powerfully armed must make their 
agitation, if it ever arises, extremely dangerous to: peace. 
Yet the danger from this source is as nothing to the danger 
to peace which is threatened from our own country by that 
crusade against ‘the German menace’ ‘which unites the 
Communists, the Liberal ideologues and the: Colonel Blimps 
in a suicidal alliance. ‘The motives-of the first two groups 
ate clear enough: the Communists want ‘to spread Com- 
munism and to destroy Fascism, and they reckon: (probably 
tightly) that a world! war would do both. The «Liberal 
ideologues want to create and fortify in perpetuity a world 
political system under the permanent control of Liberal 
professors, and they ‘reckon (of course wrongly) that another 
world war would produce that Liberal revival which has been 
so’sadly lacking since the golden summer of 1906. 

The attitude of those numerically few but unhappily 
influential .Conservatives who share in the desperate crusade 
against the ‘German menace’ it is less easy but more important 
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to understand. There is, of course, a genuine and passionate 
belief in the virtues of parliamentary institutions and the 
inherent evils of dictatorship: the. same kind of hysteria 
which led to the outcry to:“hang the Kaiser’ leads to-day 
to the outcry against the ‘German menace.’ It is perhaps 
difficult for people who ate not professional politicians to 
realise that the minds of that small but powerful oligarchy are 
genuinely unassailed by the doubts universally felt elsewhere 
as to their capacity for leadership in these difficult times. Still 
more difficult is it for plain people like ourselves to realise 
that men who call themselves Conservatives. or Liberals can 
get so imbued with the virus of political collectivism that the 
Socialist-Communist Government of France arid the Com- 
munist dictatorship of Russia seem relatively inoffensive to 
many parliamentarians by comparison with the German and 
Italian systems. Sub-consciously perhaps, but in a very real 
measure, they identify Socialism with progress, and progress 
—‘ catching the bus ’—is the god of democracy. 

Collectivism, moreover, appears to be, even to many who 
dislike it, the only remaining chance for the political classes. 
Itis a system which, conceivably, they might operate. Fascism, 
on the contrary, is, in its essence, not a creed, nor apolicy, but 
an anti-political revolt, It would; the professors realise, sweep 
them away, not with hostility, not with ignominy, but out of 
sheer necessity. The authoritarian State requires for its direc- 
tion and its administration men of a)very different stamp. 
Finally—and here we must tetutn again to personal issues— 
it is not without significance that the ‘German menace’ has 
assumed immense importance in Downing Street since the 
failure of the Government’s foreign policy. Proverbially, it 
is a weak and not a strong Government that makes war. It 
was not from the security of Paris and Berlin, but from the 
nervous insecurity of Vienna and St: Petersburg, that the 
fatal moves were begun which led to the disaster of August 
1914. 

Behind all these influences making for hostility to Ger- 
many among the political classes lies the reality of German 
colonial ambitions and German ruthlessness. This great 
Power, resurgent and armed, spiritually proud, physically 
potent, economically insecure, presents a problem. No one 
should deny its reality. Men of resolution and courage can 
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settle their differences and adjust their relations in peace and 
dignity. But can Mr. Eden negotiate, except on his knees, 
with Herr Hitler? Always we are driven back on the per- 
sonal equation. The. lack of balance in this equation lies at 
the root of much of the world’s sickness to-day. 

The complication of these cross-currents. affects gravely 
that ‘ public opinion’ on) which) democratic Governments 
depend. No one wishes for war; no one seriously accepts 
the lurid Churchillian picture of a;Germany seeking the 
destruction by force of the great British and French demo- 
cracies. But there is abroad a spirit of uneasiness, of puzzle- 
dom, of frustration, which leads very many to see in an anti- 
German war the best issue from our present’ ignominious 
position. Such a war, people are saying, will at least reunite 
Labour and Conservative opinion, will make the | National 
Government a reality, will restore our friendship with France, 
will settle the unemployment problem. And if people, reason- 
ing in this insane but apparently satisfying manner, pause for 
a moment at the dictates of conscience, they will easily 
persuade themselves that, anyhow, ‘the war has got to come 
sometime,’ 

So the menace grows.’ Not the “ German menace,’ but the 
British menace. It is we who hold the keys of peace ; we who 
can unleash the dogs of war? We, not Herr Hitler nor Signor 
Mussolini. We, and we alone, are the arbiters of the fateof Western 
civilisation, for which men have died so willingly:in the belief 
that we at least could be trusted to be worthy heirs to their 
fidelity. ‘ If blood: be the price of Admiralty, Lord God, we 
have paid in full.” Yes, we have paid; but.are'we likely to 
receive from one of our so-called leaders. the. courage, the 
resolution, and the candour for which we have sacrificed so 
much? Are we sure, indeed, that we have not been already 
betrayed ? Was the shambles of Ekaterinburg not merely an 
end, but also a beginning ? Are the same forces, which dared 
not, for fear of a little parliamentary difficulty, offer the Tsar 
an asylum, preparing to-day, to ease other little parliamentary 
difficulties, to place the British Fleet and Army at the disposal 
of the Tsat’s murdeters ? Easy to say that it would never be 
tolerated. The British public, once the game is afoot, will not 
be allowed the materials on which to formulate a judgment. 
What were Englishmen allowed to know of the facts of the 
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Ethiopian dispute and of our action in it? What will they be 
allowed to know of the next casas belli if it all works out 
according to Herr Hitler’s fears and M. Litvinoff’s plans ? 

But if we are not allowed to know, the rest of the world 
will. For a wat of encirclement against Germany there will 
be no shred of support, not even diplomatic, let alone financial 
or military, from the United States, from Scandinavia, from 
Holland, from South America. That game is finished. If we 
go so far as to be a party to. the work of destruction, we should 
have as our friends the enslaved forces of Communism, and 
nothing else in the world. 

I return to the point where I began. I refuse to believe 
that we shall lend ourselves to these iniquitous schemings. 
I believe that we shall, even at the eleventh hour, return to 
sanity. I believe: that we are right to arm ourselves, and to 
assert our absolute right to determine our own future in our 
own way. I believe that our future lies in reasserting our naval 
supremacy, in pursuing our legitimate task as an imperial 
people, in establishing, on a clear and sure basis of mutual 
tolerance and non-interference, an understanding between the 
four great Western European peoples, and in preserving 
behind a strong Fleet, and with some substantial modifica- 
tions, our traditional free institutions. But if our institutions 
cannot be free without being weak, and cannot be preserved 
without ceasing to be free, if they have so little of that power 
of adaptation to new circumstances that they need the support 
of alien and disruptive forces to secure them against. attack, 
then either our institutions or ourselves must pass from the 
stage of history. It will not be that we will pass; of that I 
am confident.» But we shall only rethain as a democracy if we 
begin now to understand the realitiés of our position and of 
the world atound us; to seek no longer to teach the world, 
but to learn from it the secrets of forceful and. vigorous 
growth, and, in so doing, to practise the humility which we 
have preached for so long. Only a people humble enough 
to learn can be proud enough to withstand undaunted the 
assaults of the enemy. 

DovcG.as. JERROLD. 
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FRANCE AND THE EUROPEAN WELTER 
By W. Water CrotrcH 


Danton was heard to ejaculate ‘I leave the whole business in a 
frightful welter: not one of them understands anything of Govern- 
ment,’—-CARLYLE, Fr, Rev., I, vi. 355+ 
Europ: is again a maelstrom of discontent, for which France 
is largely responsible. The Austro-German agreement took 
the Quai d’Orsay by surprise. Conversations had been 
proceeding with varying success for about six months between 
Vienna, Berlin and Rome, but the French Foreign Office 
turned a deaf ear to all warnings and refused to believe that 
such a thing was possible: the news had a demoralising 
effect in Paris. The obstinate optimists of the Quai d’Orsay, 
however, decided that, though Herr Schuschnigg had bowed 
the knee to the Nazi Baal, there was no reason to suppose 
that’ Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini had teally become 
associates or allies ; indeed, they still believe that it is possible 
to prevent the Italo-German block from becoming a fait 
accompli. ‘This belief, erroneous as it may be, is important 
because it is likely to determine French foreign policy for 
some time to come. French diplomats have become of late’ 
extremely responsive to ‘ bluff,’ and in the past three years 
have meekly given away, again and again, to a German 
‘ initiative.’ When on March 7 this year the Getman generals 
matched their troops into the Rhineland, France did not 
react. Herr-Hitler’s audacious coup was a complete success. 
When England, rightly or wrongly, tried to induce the 
League of Nations to enforce sanctions, Signor Mussolini 
intimidated the French into delaying and inttiguing the 
British move out of existence. 

Were anyone to say this to one of the chief permanent 
officials of the French Foreign Office he would, as likely as 
not, refer to a report by General'Gamelin, French Chief of 
Staff, on the subject of Italian armaments. He would probably 
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point out that France could not, in view of the state of things 
revealed in that report, incur the risk of a campaign upon a 
double front ; in other words, against Germany and against 
Italy. He would perhaps stress the fact that Toulon, the 
French naval base, is within range of Italian guns and that 
it would be necessary to construct a new naval base somewhere 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. He would possibly direct 
attention to the fact that a hostile Italy means that the com- 
munications between France and North Africa, the great 
reservoit of troops and supplies, would be endangered. He 
would, perchance, crown his revelations by the remark that, 
whereas French aeroplanes are doubtless numerous enough to 
keep the German aircraft away from Paris, they could not 
at the same time keep the Italian aeroplanes from Marseilles. 
He would then presumably aver that, under these conditions, 
to offend Italy would be tantamount to suicide. 

So far, so good... But this proposition has a.corollary, 
namely, that, since Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini are 
travelling along patallel paths, we must not offend German 
susceptibilities. In other words, France must endure the 
many ills she cannot, or at; least dare not, prevent, and must 
abstain from many measures which seem to be dictated by her 


national interests. M. Titulescu, for instance, is anxious to 
tighten up the somewhat loose arrangements between France : 


and Roumania; he would prefer a definite alliance. But 
that would offend Italy, which has not forgiven M. Titulescu 
fot his angry shout, ‘ Throw out those savages!’ when 
Italian journalists jeered at their defeated foe in the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. Russia has been pressing for 
‘conversations’ between the French and Russian General 
Staffs, holding that the sands ate running out, and that if war 
is to come it had better be under conditions that promise 
victory rather than defeat. Then there is Poland. Whatever 
be the sympathies of her remarkable Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, her people have been deeply moved by Germany’s 
latest coup in Danzig... The rearming of the Nazi S.A. and 
S.S. men into a regular army, modelled.on the Reichswehr, 
the intended formation of regiments of infantry, batteries of 
artillery and squadrons of military aeroplanes, which will act 
in harmony with the East Prussian forces in Germany, were 
calculated to create anxiety both in Poland and in France. 
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But any French initiative at Geneva in this matter would 
offend Germany, so the Danzig coup passed off without 
comment. France turned the other cheek with a forbearance 
which looked like pusillanimity. 

A ‘ Left ’ administration which embarks upon big schemes 
of internal reforms always inclines to be weak in external 
affairs. The Blum Government has shown no signs, so far, 
of being an exception to this rule. M. Léon Blum’s inten- 
tions are of the best; his maiden speech at Geneva was a 
fine piece of humanitarian oratory; but he can hardly be 
tanked as a specialist in foreign affairs, nor has M. Yvon 
Delbos, the Foreign Minister in the Front Populaire Govern- 
ment, ever claimed any knowledge at all in the sphere of 
foreign politics or diplomacy. The standpoint of the per- 
manent officials at the Quai d’Orsay thus acquires a peculiar 
significance, which may be fraught with ill consequences 
for Europe. A Polish diplomat of note complained tecently 
to a Frenchman that French sentiments towards his country 
appeared to have cooled so much that, as he put it, he had the 
feeling that Paris had become a refrigerator. The Frenchman 
retorted that this was hatdly to be wondered at; though 
Poland and France were supposed to be allies, Colonel Beck 
seemed to be doing his utmost to convert Poland into an ally 
of Germany. The diplomat replied : 

I am not going to defend Colonel Beck. I will merely remind you, 
en passant, that when we wanted to rid ourselves of him some months 
ago, it was M. Pierre Laval, the French Premier, who implored us to 
retain him. Now we cannot get rid of him, however much we might 
desire it, without offending Germany. And we dare not offend Germany. 
Since Herr Hitler came into power, France has accepted, without more 
than a verbal protest, every fait accompli he has chosen to give us. In 
short, we cannot depend on France for help; we have therefore no 
alternative but to make what arrangements we can with Germany. 
And what we have been compelled recently to do, Prague, Belgrade and 
Bucarest will be forced to do to-morrow unless France shows that she is 
not a broken reed. 

It was in these depressing citcumstances that M. Léon 
Blum and M. Yvon Delbos went to London to meet their 
British and Belgian colleagues in July. They had been 
imbued with the fears and the optimism of their permanent 
officials, for fear in one direction invariably goes with undue 
optimism in another. The same people who tremble at the 
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thought of Hitler and Mussolini bask in the beatific sunshine 
of a roseate optimism in everything that concerns the allies 
and associates of France. 


Poland [they say] will return to the fold when the hour of danger 
strikes ; does she not possess even now a formal treaty with France ? 
True, England may be left alone to extricate herself from the sanctions 
affair, but she will be at France’s side when the guns commence to bark. 
As for the Little Entente, who could doubt the devotion to France of 
either M. Benesh or M. Titulescu? It is true that M. Laval rejected 
Turkey’s offer of a mutual assistance pact, but Turkey will be there on 
the great day. One must not stress unduly Franco-Russian friendship 
lest Hitler take offence, but the friendship is there all the same, and, come 
what may, the powerful Red army is at the beck and call of France. 


Such was the atmosphere of fond complacency with which the 
Quai d’Orsay had invested the French Prime Minister and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs before they left for the British 
metropolis. 

It was the extremely able French Minister at Prague, 
M. Lacroix, who dispelled these day-dreams. It was known 
that the Czechoslovakian Premier, M. Hodja, had gone on 


the mortow of the Austro-German agreement to Vienna and, 
despite all official denials, had had one or more interviews 
with Chancellor Schuschnigg. It was even known that the 
latter had offered Prague a pact and had not disguised the 
fact that this pact was intended as a first step in the direction 
of Berlin. What was less well known was that M. Benesh 
had not only sent his Premier to Vienna, but had also 
despatched someone else to Berlin. This latter Czecho- 
slovakian parliamentarian had, quite unofficially but none the 
less effectively, got into touch with the entourage of Herr 
Hitler. And M. Lacroix, of whom, as of Talleyrand, it may 
be said that ‘ sa police est bien faite, forthwith went to M. Benesh, 
and in the most friendly fashion inquired what this gesture 
meant. And M. Benesh, somewhat embartassed, shrugged his 
shoulders and said something that strangely resembled the 
words of the Polish diplomat whom I have already quoted. 
That information, which M. Lacroix promptly conveyed to 
M. Léon Blum, was sufficiently disturbing. But there was 
more to come. 

The German plan in regard to Czechoslovakia began to 
outline itself. The terms of Herr Hitlet’s proposed pact 
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transpired. They were quite short terms, but weighty, com- 
prising but two points. The first was that the German- 
speaking districts of Czechoslovakia must form an autono- 
mous German State, in federal connexion with Prague. ‘The 
second was that the Little Entente would be given a seat in 
the council of European Powers, to be composed of Germany, 
Italy, Great Britain, France and Poland, provided that Czecho- 
slovakia and Roumania relinquished all conventions and 
arrangements with Russia. 

M. Benesh indicated that these conditions could not even 
form the basis of discussion. Steps were taken to have this 
view conveyed unofficially to Berlin, and it is now a matter 
of conjecture whether Berlin will make its offer of a pact 
after all. The importance of Czechoslovakia for Herr Hitler 
at the present moment is great; he has undoubtedly been 
compelled by Germany’s internal condition to accelerate the 
speed of his external policy. Whereas it formerly sufficed if 
he sprung a ‘ prestige surprise’ upon a gasping world (and, 
what to him is of greater importance, upon his own people) 
once a year, he now has to do something of note every 
six months. These spectacular displays seem to become 
enforcedly more frequent. 

Danzig was, after all, only half a triumph, for out of tegard 
for Poland he had to be content to crush the Danzig opposition 
and abolish Danzig’s liberties, but he could neither annex the 
city nor abrogate Poland’s special privileges there. Another 
stirring and spectacular foreign success will soon become 
necessary. Where shall it take place ? 

Memel? Lithuania? Possibly, But there is a much 
more urgent affair, that of Czechoslovakia. Has not that 
little country dared to link itself up with the dread Soviet 
army ? Has it not turned itself into a sort of gigantic aircraft 
carrier, from which thousands of Red aeroplanes may some 
day take off to spread bombs and propaganda leaflets over 
German cities ? Has it not just secured from Roumania the 
concession to construct a strategic railway line across the 
Bukowina to link up her railways with that of Soviet Russia ? 


| Does she not stand like a formidable bastion in Germany’s 


_ road, separating her from her Hungarian ally, blocking the 


way to that expansion southwards and south-eastwards, 
towards the Roumanian oilfields and the rich granaries of 
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the Danube, to Stambul and the Middle East? German 
day-dreams change but little whether a Kaiser or a Hitler sits 
in Berlin. But the far-seeing statesmen who direct Czecho- 
slovakian foreign policy have concluded military alliances 
with Russia and with France, intimate conventions with 
Roumania and Yugoslavia, and arrangements of potential 
importance with the Balkan States. For Germany to attack 
Prague would be to rouse half Europe against her. 

Yet, attack, weaken, and if possible obliterate, Czecho- 
slovakia Hitler must. How, then, can it be achieved? There 
is a way round, That way is over Poland, over the ever- 
obedient Colonel Beck. The treaties of alliance with Russia 
and France only come into play in case of a German attack, 
because, at the time they were made, no other Power seemed 
to threaten Prague. The fatal policy of M. Laval and the 
hesitations of his successors have changed this aspect and 
outlook, Poland is now the enemy of Czechoslovakia 
because she has become the friend of Germany. Poland has 
her own quarrel with Prague over the Teschen territory, and 
only a few weeks ago a blunt Polish diplomat told a friend : 
“One of these days we shall have to settle our differences 
with Czechoslovakia.’ 

That is the formidable vista that opened before the 
statesmen assembled at the London Conference. 

The mild policy of the permanent officials of the Quai 
d’Orsay had clearly to be abandoned if France was to live. 
For, as a cynical French writer on foreign affairs put it: ‘In 
the present state of Europe, war is unfortunately possible, 
but victory at a terrible price is probable. If we go on with 
our present course of weakness and humiliation, war will be 
inevitable and defeat probable.’ M. Léon Blum was quick 
to grasp the significance of that observation ; equally quick 
to alter the programme which he, inspired by his permanent 
officials, had come to London to proclaim. The discussions 


took a different turn from that anticipated. The communiqué. 


issued at the close of the Conference was firmer in tone, the 
decisions less vague than had been expected. Why? Because 
Mr. Anthony Eden and M. Van Zeeland were overwhelmingly 
impressed with the disclosure which the French Premier was 
able to make. 

What is the new policy? In outward form it does not 
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differ much from the old ; where it does differ is in the spirit 
and the intention. M. Léon Blum is still passionately opposed 
to war, but he is a man of understanding as well as a man of 
ideals ; no narrow-minded doctrinaire, but capable of practical 
common sense and tactical elasticity. His_policy may be 
summed up as follows : Avoid everything that could provoke 
Germany-or-Italy-to-new breaches of international amenity ; 
give them the opportunity to come in and pull their full 
weight in the European team, but take care not to sacrifice 
to this aim and end any of France’s friendships; create in 
Prague, Budapest, Moscow the feeling and assurance that 
there are certain things that the friends of peace will not 
allow, and that if the Peace Front is there to defend Peace, 
it is also there to defend and uphold international decency and 
honour. 

In short, it is the policy that M. Blum outlined in his 
Geneva utterance. The new factor is that whereas the Quai 
d’Orsay had tacitly abandoned that policy, M. Blum has now 
come back to it; and the difference is that whereas at Geneva 
it was but the exposition of an ideal, it is now a practical and 
concrete working plan. 

Many hours had not elapsed after M. Blum’s return to 
Paris before Spain became a test case. Before they started 
out on their attempt to reverse by bullets what ballots had 
achieved in Spain, the generals, it is alleged, had been careful 
to secure sympathy and support from abroad. That was not 
difficult in countries already Fascist or with large sections of 
the community with Fascist leanings. Herr Schleier, envoy- 
in-ordinary to Herr Alfred Rosenberg, Hitler’s Foreign 
Minister Extraordinary, is understood to have journeyed to 
Spain, to Portugal, to Spanish Morocco. He had seen 
General Franco and General Sanjurgo. Other German inter- 
mediaries, notably Herr Bode, of Hamburg, had conferred 
with that mysterious Sefior Juan March whose financial 
tentacles spread over all Europe, and provision had been 
made for an insurgent fund of five hundred million pesetas. 
The Generals, it appears, had no very clear notion of the kind 
of régime they would instal if they succeeded ; it might be a 
monarchy, it might be a military junta, it might be a dictator- 
ship. But they had one thing to which they were compelled 
to pledge themselves—to wit, a very definite foreign policy. 
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They had to give Germany an undertaking that Spain would 
leave the League of Nations and ‘ co-operate in a general way 
with the peace aims of the Reich ’—an elastic phrase, capable 
of extension to the dread eventuality of war. A pro-German 
Government in Madrid means that, in case of war, four or 
five French army corps would be immobilised in the Pyrenees, 
whilst French communications with North Africa, already 
endangered by Italy, would be rendered impossible. All 
clear gains for Germany, which undertook, in return, to 
contribute to Franco’s civil wat funds and to apply pressure 
upon France if the French Government should attempt to 
assist the Spanish Republic. That, at least, is how the story 
runs. 
There was nothing, of course, in international law to 
make help from France to Spain definitely illegal. Nothing 
can prevent a Government from selling or giving arms, 
munitions or aeroplanes to a friendly Government to assist it 
in crushing an insurrection—save the force and strength of its 
own public opinion. The thing has been done before in the 
course of history, and no one then seemed to be much con- 
cerned with any question of a ‘ breach of neutrality.’ For 
civil var is not wart within the meaning of international law. 
But «here existed in France a very positive disinclination 
against any Government interference in the internal affairs of 
Spain, not because the masses were not in complete sympathy 
with the Spanish Front Popular Government which had been 
wantonly assailed, but because of the idealistic sentiment that 
all Spaniards are more or less brothers with the men born 
between the Pyrenees and the Garonne,.and that for one of 
them to die under French bullets would be almost an act of 
fratricide. Gascons, Bearnais, Basques, whose infancy, in 
the words of M. Francois Mauriac, of the French Academy, 
was cradled in a mixture of Spanish patois and who have some 
Spanish blood in their veins, could not contemplate with 
equanimity the spectacle of Spaniards of any caste or rank 
falling victims to any excess of French sympathy with or hate 
of a particular form of political faith. A great outcry went 
up, accordingly, against any French intervention. 

But there is little doubt that the sorely pressed Spanish 
Government did as a matter of fact ask France for aeroplanes, 
guns and ammunition, and that a number of the members 
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of the French Cabinet were, in principle, ready to acquiesce. 
The permanent officials of the Quai d’Orsay protested. M. 
Edouard Daladier, who, although a member of the Blum 
Administration, appears to be ever ready to put on the brake, 
supported the officials strongly. Moreover, this point of view 
derived considerable weight from the fact that it transpired 
that Germany and Italy were preparing to make a démarche 
in Paris. , 

M. Léon Blum settled the matter in masterly fashion. 
Through unofficial, but none the less powerful, channels he 
caused Berlin to be informed that France could not accept 
such a démarche, and could take no official cognisance of the 
German objection to assisting the Madrid Government. He 
then assembled his Cabinet and induced it to pass a resolution 
unanimously declining to furnish any arms of any kind to 
the Peninsula. That course was typical of Monsieur Blum 
tactics, such as he has followed many a time with con- 
spicuous success in internal or home politics. Give up 
the shadow but keep a firm grip of the substance. He 
avoided offending Germany or Italy at a time when Paris and 
London were straining every nerve to bring Rome and 
Berlin to a European conference. But he also avoided 
depriving France of the possibility of helping Madrid should 
the necessity arise. 

Project this minor incident upon the huge screen of 
European affairs. What does it connote? That France has 
given up the fatal policy of sabotaging her own friendships, 
that she will make every concession possible to avoid inter- 
national complications, that she will give Germany and 
Italy—the two sole Powers, rightly or wrongly, suspected of 
endangering European peace—evety opportunity of preserv- 
ing their prestige, but that if they refuse all compromise, 
France, in close understanding with England, will set a limit 
beyond which concessions cannot be carried. The day that 
is accomplished, by a united front of peace-loving Powers, 
that day the menace of war will have diminished. And that 
is the best that any statesman can hope for to-day. 


W. Warrer Crortcnu., 
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MR. KEYNES AND THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 
By A. L. Rowsz 


I 


THE present moment is a very exciting and important one in 
economic thought. It is a time of considerable disarray in 
that powerful body of opinion which has exercised such a 
tremendous public influence for over a century (since the time 
of Adam Smith in fact), and has hitherto displayed an almost 
unbroken front, along with an unparalleled self-complacency 
This disarray, this break-up of the former complacent and 
obtuse unity, is a sign which all who are concerned for the 
future of social and political thought in this country must 
welcome. Economics, as Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has recently 
reminded us, has something of the key-importance for politics 
to-day that theology had in the sixteenth century and earlier. 
We are all concerned in these issues, and it is important that 
the layman should understand their bearing, even if he does 
not appreciate all the technicalities of the subject or of the 
shorthand in which economists love to express themselves. 
Mr. Keynes recognises this, not least by publishing his new 
work, which should have cost 155., at 5s.1 It is chiefly 
addressed, he tells us, to his fellow-economists ; but he hopes 
that it will be intelligible to others. 

The disputes that at present rage, the disagreement that 
exists, should have a most beneficial and fertilising influence 
upon economics itself. Mr. Keynes describes his book as 
‘an attempt by an economist to bring to an issue the deep 
divergences of opinion between fellow economists which 
have for the time being almost destroyed the practical influence 
of economic theory, and will, until they are resolved, continue 
to do so.’ If this were all, if it were only a question of diver- 
gences of opinion, the prestige of economics would not have 


1 The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money (Macmillan). 
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taken anything like such a knock as it has done in the past 
few years; and, on the other hand, Mr. Keynes would be 
open to the reproach from his fellow-practitioners that he 
was only deepening the divergences, opening the ranks still 
further when they should be closed. But in fact he knows, 
no one better, that it is something more comprehensive than 
this which is responsible for the general lessening of respect 
in which the ipse dixit of the economist is held. There has 
been of late years a general trend among economists, led by 
what might be described as the London School, away from 
the real world of economic affairs. A certain scorn even that 
economists should concern themselves with ‘ realistic eco- 
nomics ’ breathes in the whole tone of the manifesto of this 
school, Professor Robbins’s Nature and Significance of Economic 
Science. It is not to be wondered at that absurdities should 
have been perpetrated ; like the translation, under their wing, 
of Ludwig Mises’ Die Gemeinwirtschaft, which has a theoretical 
demonstration of the impossibility of any planned economy, 
in 500 pages, and no mention of the fact that in Soviet Russia 
a planned economy actually exists. How very German; how 
very foolish! Or there is Professor Gregory, who thinks 
that ‘a planned society, as Professor Mises has abundantly 
shown, deprives itself of all those guides to rational conduct 
upon which the progress of economic life, in the last two 
centuries, has depended.’ One does not need to multiply 
instances of this obtuseness ; they are, alas, all too frequent. 
All one need do is to ask, if the economist’s concern is not 
with the real world of economic matters, then what is it con- 
cerned with ?—since we do not go to the economist for 
beauty, or grace, or zsthetic satisfaction, or love, or poetry. 

Mr. Keynes is well aware of the root-cause of the loss of 
prestige that economic science has suffered: the unreality of 
mind of these (not all) economists, the persistent and even 
missionary doctrinairism entrenched in the academic teaching 
of the subject, the ostrich attitude towards men and affairs in 
the midst of most complex and critical issues. It needed an 
economist of Mr. Keynes’s distinction, the most brilliant 
ornament of the science in this country, to say : ‘ It is astonish- 
ing what foolish things one can temporarily believe if one 
thinks too long alone, particularly in economics, where it is 


often impossible to bring one’s ideas to a conclusive test 
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either formal or experimental.’ He notes in case after case 
the discrepancy between the results of entrenched theory and 
the facts of observation: ‘a discrepancy which the ordinary 
man has not failed to observe, with the result of his growing 
unwillingness to accord to economists that measure of respect 
which he gives to other groups of scientists whose theoretical 
results are confirmed by observation when they are applied 
to the facts.’ Of the cleavage, frequent enough, between the 
conclusions of economic theory and of common sense he 
says: ‘ The extraordinary achievement of the classical theory 
was to overcome the beliefs of the “ natural man” and, at 
the same time, to be wrong.’ He recalls ‘ Bonar Law’s 
mingled rage and perplexity in face of the economists, because 
they were denying what was obvious. He was deeply troubled 
for an explanation. One recurs to the sway of the classical 
school of economic theory and that of certain religions. For 
it is a far greater exercise of the potency of an idea to exercise 
the obvious than to introduce into men’s common notions 
the recondite and the remote.’ 

Mr. Keynes means by the c/assical school, the orthodox 
economic theory which ‘ dominates the economic thought, 
both practical and theoretical, of the governing and academic 
classes of this generation, as it has for a hundred years past.’ 
Its practical importance it is impossible to exaggerate. Since 
the time when Pitt was converted by reading Adam Smith, 
it has had an enormous influence in forming economic policy, 
through the universities which train the personnel of the 
Civil Service, through the formation of its own professional 
opinion, upon politics generally and (to a lesser extent) the 
conduct of banking and trade. If there is any body of intel- 
lectuals (usually of such little practical importance) which has 
had a deep influence upon policy and action, it has been the 
economists. It may be judged how significant the case is 
when the foremost economist in this country deliberately 
challenges the whole tradition of economic orthodoxy, levels 
his attack against the postulates upon which the imposing 
structure has been built up, and rejects its conclusions upon 
the main issues of current policy : 


I shall argue that the postulates of the classical theory are applicable 
to a special case only and not to the general case, the situation which it 
assumes being a limiting point of the possible positions of equilibrium. 
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Moreover, the characteristics of the special case assumed by the classical 
theory happen not to be those of the economic society in which we 
actually live, with the result that its teaching is misleading and disastrous 
if we attempt to apply it to the facts of experience. 


The conflict could not be more explicit, nor is it to be 
minimised.2. Mr. Keynes has for some time been moving 
towards it, and now he has thrown over the orthodoxy in 
which he was brought up, which he knows at least as well as 
those exponents who remain in it, for he himself taught it for 
twenty years; and now no longer believes in it. In the 
appendix on ‘ Mercantilism ’ he makes recantations of former 
opinions based on the old cocksure orthodoxy—such as 
that Protection could never increase employment, or that the 
attitude of the medieval Church towards usury was inherently 
absurd—pages which remind one of nothing so much as the 
pages at the end of Newman’s Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine, in which he retracts all that he had formerly 
said against the Catholic Church. History has been dawning 
upon Mr. Keynes—with results that might be expected; the 
process has to go a little, but not much, further. His book, 
it is evident, is an event of the first importance: I should say 
it marks a revolution in economic thought, but for the 
reluctance to use an overworked word. Since economics is 
the chief English contribution to the intellectual life of 
Europe in the past hundred years, it is to be hoped that the 
clash of ideas will prove a fertilising one: it is certainly in 
this country that the battle is at its most exciting. But should 
an overthrow of the old embattled orthodoxy result, and a 
new economics emerge, it will be a matter of still greater 
ptactical importance ; for it may well guide us to new depar- 
tures in our economic policy, on our Ve to a new epoch in 
the life of the nation. 

Mz. Keynes, then, after long wandering, has arrived at a 
position entirely opposed to the hitherto prevailing orthodoxy. 
And not only as regards the theory of Employment, Interest 
and Money, to which the title of his book specifically refers ; 
there is hardly any aspect of economic theory, whether on 
wages, prices, the trade cycle, or tariffs, where he does not 
traverse the orthodox position and put forward what may be 


* As, for example, Mr. H. D. Henderson was at some pains to do in his review in 
the Spectator, February 14, 1936. 
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described as the Opposition view. In more senses than one 
—since what constitutes the political importance of the book 
is that at every point, without a single exception, it is in full 
agreement with Labour policy in this country, and, what is 
even more significant, expresses in proper economic form 
what has been implicit in the Labour Movement’s attitude all 
along. Here at last is an economist of the first rank—indeed 
one of the foremost economists in the world—underwriting 
the whole Labour position in these post-war years and proving 
us to have been substantially right. No wonder Mr. Cole, in 
a vociferous welcome, has acclaimed the book as ‘ the most 
important theoretical economic writing since Marx’s Capital, 
ot, if only classical economics is to be considered as com- 
parable, since Ricardo’s Principles.’ Mr. Cole is justified ; it 
is impossible to over-estimate the influence that this book 
will almost certainly exert in the future. It may be described 
as, for the first time in this country, laying the foundations of 
a Socialist economics. 

To illustrate its complete justification of Labour policy, 
let us take its attitude on wages, in practical politics one of 
the most controversial issues, one which has been responsible 
for much of our industrial troubles since the war. We have 
already noticed the beginning of his divergence from orthodox 
opinion on this subject. ‘The Classical Theory,’ he says, 
‘has been accustomed to rest the supposedly self-adjusting 
character of the economic system on an assumed fluidity of 
money-wages ; and when there is rigidity, to lay on this 
rigidity the blame of maladjustment.’ How well we recognise, 
beneath the chaste academic language, the rough remedy of 
capitalists and capitalist economists alike for our prolonged 
industrial depression: Reduce wages—there is the cure for 
unemployment. Mr. Keynes recognises, as we all do, that 
there are certain circumstances in which a reduction in money- 
wages may afford a stimulus to output and consequently 
increase employment. But these circumstances are, in his 
view, exceptional ones, and to generalise from these that 
reducing wages will stimulate employment in all circumstances 
is quite unwarranted: For this view neglects to take into 
account the influence of the reduction upon demand; it 
assumes that demand will go on being what it was before. 
Whereas, in fact, the reduction sets up an expectation of falling 
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costs and prices which positively discourages investment, and 
thus increases unemployment, instead of reducing it. He 
concludes that ‘ there is, therefore, no ground for the belief 
that a flexible wage policy is capable of maintaining a state of 
continuous full employment; any more than for the belief 
that an open market monetary policy is capable, unaided, of 
achieving this result. The economic system cannot be made 
self-adjusting along these lines.’ 

It happens, therefore, that the trade unions have been for 
the most part right in resisting wage-cuts, since wage-reduc- 
tions do not necessarily or in general have the effect of 
increasing employment. In any case, as Mr. Keynes points 
out, ‘since there is as a rule no means of securing a simul- 
taneous and equal reduction of money-wages in all industries, 
it is to the interest of all workers to resist a reduction in their 
own particular cases.’ The orthodox view maintains that 
the struggle over money-wages between the entrepreneurs and 
the workers determines the general level of real wages. In 
Mr. Keynes’s view it does not : 


the struggle about money-wages primarily affects the distribution of the 
aggregate real wage between different labour-groups, and not its average 
amount per unit of employment, which depends, as we shall see, on a 
different set of forces. The effect of combination on the part of a group 
of workers is to protect their re/ative real wage. The general level of real 
wages depends on the other forces of the economic system. Thus it is 
fortunate that the workers, though unconsciously, are instinctively more 
reasonable economists than the classical school, inasmuch as they resist 
reductions of money-wages, which are seldom or never of an all-round 
character; . . . whereas they do not resist reductions of real wages, 
which are associated with increases in aggregate employment and leave 
relative money-wages unchanged. . . . Every trade union will put up 
some resistance to a cut in money-wages, however small. But since no 
trade union would dream of striking on every occasion of a rise in the 
cost of living, they do not raise the obstacle to any increase in aggregate 
employment which is attributed to them by the classical school. 


Mr. Keynes opts, therefore, as he always has done, for a 
flexible money policy rather than a flexible wage policy: the 
former being easy to put into practice and on its own merits 
desirable, while the latter is necessarily uneven in operation, 
unfair and so difficult as virtually to be impracticable. Actually, 
since 1932, the Treasury and the Bank of England have been 


carrying out a fairly flexible money policy on Mr. Keynes’s 
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lines and given up their attempts, persistent evet since the 
collapse of the post-war boom in 1920, to force wage-reduc- 
tions upon the workers and deflation upon industry, in the 
interests of the rentier and of the City; though not before 
they had brought about the fall of the Labour Government of 
1929, in itself no disadvantage to those who brought it about. 
Mr. Keynes now recommends our adhering to a policy of 
maintaining a stable general level of money-wages, certainly 
in the short period, and he gives reasons (pp. 270-271) for 
regarding it as the better long-term policy too. He suggests 
a most interesting consideration as regards the alternative, a 
flexible wage-policy : 

To suppose that a flexible wage-policy is a right and proper adjunct 
of a system which on the whole is one of /aissez-faire, is the opposite of 
the truth. It is only in a highly authoritarian society, where sudden, 
substantial, all-round changes could be decreed, that a flexible wage- 
policy could function with success. One can imagine it in operation in 
Italy, Germany or Russia, but not in France, the United States or Great 
Britain. 


At first sight, the reflection appears paradoxical, one is so 


accustomed to the received opinion that a flexible wage- 
system goes with /aissez-faire and liberal institutions; but 
one has only to recall the brutal reductions in the general 
level of wages carried out by the Nazi régime in Germany for 
the sake of its enormous expenditure upon armaments (the 
real raison détre of the régime) to realise that Mr. Keynes’s 


observation is correct. 

His treatment of wages expands into the general question 
of the importance of demand in relation’ to employment. 
Here, too, his position challenges the traditional theory. 
“ The idea that we can safely neglect the aggregate demand 
function is fundamental to the Ricardian economics, which 
underlie what we have been taught for more than a century.’ 
He criticises the classical doctrine that ‘ supply creates its 
own demand,’ on the ground of its assumption that 


the aggregate demand price is equal to the aggregate supply price for all 
levels of output and employment. . . . It is, then, the assumption of 
equality between the demand price of output as a whole and its supply 
ptice which is to be regarded as the classical theory’s ‘ axiom of parallels.’ 
Granted this, all the rest follows—the social advantages of private and 
national thrift, the traditional attitude towards the rate of interest, the 
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classical theory of unemployment, the quantity theory of money, the 
unqualified advantages of Jaissez-faire in respect of foreign trade and 
much else which we shall have to question. 

All these things are in question; they come from assuming 
full employment to be the normal condition of the economic 
system, that the system is self-adjusting at that level. Whereas, 
in fact, it adjusts itself to a condition far short of full employ- 
ment, and settles down to a condition in which a large pro- 
portion of its resources is permanently unemployed. The 
problem is so to change the economic system as to secure 
equilibrium at full employment, bringing all its resources 
into use. 

In building up his theory of employment, he makes use 
of ‘ only two fundamental units of quantity—namely, quan- 
tities of money-value and quantities of employment.’ His 
definition of the latter, ‘ by taking an hour’s employment of 
ordinary labour as our unit and weighting an hour’s employ- 
ment of special labour in proportion to its remuneration,’ 
reminds one of nothing so much as Marx’s fundamental units 
of ‘socially necessary labour,’ to which Mr. Keynes’s con- 
ception seems to bear analogy. And indeed he says of the 
relation of labour to capital : 


I. sympathise with the pre-classical doctrine, that everything is 
produced by labour, aided by what used to be called art and is now called 
technique, by natural resources which are free or cost a rent according 
to their scarcity or abundance, and by the results of past labour, embodied 
in assets, which also command a price according to their scarcity or 
abundance, It is preferable to regard labour, including of course the 
personal services of the entrepreneur and his assistants, as the sole factor 
of production, operating in a given environment of technique, natural 
resources, capital equipment and effective demand. ‘This partly explains 
why we have been able to take the unit of labour as the sole physical unit 
which we require in our economic system, apart from units of money 
and of time, 


It is natural, then, that wages should play the large part 
they do in his view of their relation to demand. ‘ For whilst 
the other factors are capable of varying . . . the aggregate 
income measured in terms of the wage-unit is, as a rule, the 


® The concept’ of ‘full employment’ allows for a certain proportion due to 
‘ fictional ’ or ‘ voluntary’ unemployment, i.e., does not include those who may be 
out of work owing to difficulties in. transfer from one industry to another, unemploy- 
ables, etc. ‘Full employment’ means all those employable over and above these 
particular categories—defined pp. 6-7 of The General Theory. 
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principal variable upon which the consumption-constituent 
of the aggregate demand function will depend.’ (Is it too 
much to say that the crude political inference to draw is that 
it is the standard of living of the working class that chiefly 
matters in keeping up consumption?) Consumption, he 
reminds us, is ‘the sole end and object of all economic 
activity. Opportunities for employment are necessatily 
limited by the extent of aggregate demand. Aggregate 
demand can only be derived from present consumption of 
from present provision for future consumption.’ It is this 
consideration which refutes the advocates of wage-reductions, 
‘other things being equal,’ as a remedy for unemployment ; 
for other things do not remain equal; the reductions them- 
selves reduce effective demand. It would seem, then, that 
the complaints with which Labour platforms have resounded 
since 1931 as before (all too ineffectively, for there is no one 
so deaf as he that will not hear) were not only plain common 
sense, but good economics. What is the point of cutting 
wages if people can’t buy the goods? we said roughly, and 
apparently were not wrong. It is comforting, years after- 
wards, to learn that we were on the side of the angels, that 
what we stood for, even if we were gauche and without a 
knowledge of the subtleties of orthodox economics, was in 
the better interests of the country. It is embittering to reflect, 
not as against Mr. Keynes, for he at least spoke out his mind 
in the gigantic fraud of 1931, but as against the unanimous 
orthodox opinion against us, that our case appears now to 
have been the better one. Orthodoxy is not what it was. For 
all that, the upper classes used it in 1931 to turn Labour out of 
power and to make themselves safe for ten years. They 
succeeded in putting it across large sections of the middle 
classes that Labour’s economics meant financial ruin. (What 
they really objected to was that Labour policy was beginning 
to have a slight effect in redistributing wealth.) It will take 
years for the Labour Movement to recover from the charge 
that was riveted upon it in the minds of the middle class. 
Only the other day the headmaster of one of our great 
public schools, an otherwise intelligent man, assured me 
solemnly that everybody recognised that the Labour Govern- 
ment of 1929 well-nigh ruined the country financially. It 
would have been of no use to recommend him to Mr. Keynes’s 
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economics; he, in common with millions of his fellow- 
countrymen, would simply not have understood them. 

It is indeed impossible to give an adequate account of the 
central part of Mr. Keynes’s book—the demand—consump- 
tion—employment relation—in brief space. Perhaps it may be 
shortly summarised in the words of The Times teview, a 
suspiciously short review for so important a work : 


Unless the level of effective demand—v.c., the aggregate spending of 
the community—is maintained at a sufficiently high level, full employ- 
ment is impossible. Unfortunately, however, as our income increases 
we tend to save more, and effective demand tends to become insufficient. 
In these circumstances the only alternatives are either to expand invest- 
ment by forcing down interest rates, or to stimulate consumption and 
restrain saving by redistributive taxation. Mr. Keynes appears in this 
book, therefore, as a champion not merely of the cheap money policy 
that has always been associated with his name, but also of the expansion 
of social service expenditure as a necessary part of economic as well as 
social policy. 


That is to say, in less polite language, that the policy of 
adequate expenditure upon the social services, such as the 
Labour Party has always advocated, is not only socially 
desirable, but an economic necessity if we are to keep employ- 
ment from decreasing still further. In plain words, there is a 
gap between the wealth the community could easily produce 
and the actual consumption which on the existing system of 
distribution, determined by private property, it is limited to 
satisfying. Moreover, as Mr. Keynes says, 


the richer the community, the wider will tend to be the gap between its 
actual and its potential production; and, therefore, the more obvious 
and outrageous the defects of the economic system. For a poor com- 
munity will be prone to consume by far the greater part of its output, so 
that a very modest measure of investment will be sufficient to provide 
full employment ; whereas a wealthy community will have to discover 
much ampler opportunities for investment if the saving propensities of 
its wealthier members are to be compatible with the employment of its 
poorer members. 


How paradoxical it all sounds to us in whose ears it has 
been dinned that there is no more important function to be 
fulfilled than that of the rentier class, in that it is upon their 
savings that the economic system revolves. Behold, it now 


appears that unless advantageous investment is deliberately 
Vor. CKX—No. 715 m* 
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planned to keep pace with positive saving, it is precisely upon 
the disproportionate saving of the rentier class that the system 
cranks and breaks down.* Blessed are they, in present circum- 
stances, who spend, not they who save—‘ the more virtuous 
we are, the more determinedly thrifty, the more obstinately 
orthodox in our national and personal finance, the more our 
incomes will have to fall when interest rises relatively to the 
marginal efficiency of capital. Obstinacy can bring only a 
penalty and no reward. For the result is inevitable.” How 
far we have moved from the self-complacency of the Victorians 
with regard to the rentier class and their vital function of 
providing capital from their savings! Indeed, Mr. Keynes 
thinks, as we shall see, that there is no longer any need for a 
rentier class to perform that function; and as for capital, it 
‘is not a self-subsistent entity existing apart from con- 
sumption.’ These are certainly the economics of the age of 
relativity. Capital is not created, as we were taught and as 
the vast majority of our countrymen continue to suppose, out 
of past savings, but out of the decisions of the entrepreneur to 
produce on the basis of a certain expectation of profit. If this 
attitude becomes general it will do away with much of the 
case for the economic necessity of a wealth-owning class— 
regarding capital as a solid accumulation out of past savings. 
On Mr. Keynes’s view, as in the eyes of Socialists, capital 
becomes merely the result of the claim that capitalists have 
upon the country’s output, through their control of political 
power and expressed in the legal system. 

Since, then, there is this disparity between our actual and 
potential production, due to the insufficiency of effective 
demand—the explanation of the paradox of poverty in the 
midst of plenty—our attention should be directed to the 
necessity for increased consumption, the possibilities of 
further investment. Mr. Keynes does not appear to favour 
the direct subvention of consumption by consumers’ sub- 
sidies, such as Mr. Durbin has proposed, but is in favour of 
tackling the position indirectly /@ social services and tre- 
distributive taxation. His own analysis of the trouble is 
mainly concerned with the inadequacy of investment in 
relation to actual savings. He suggests with bitterness, in 


* Ie., by causing losses to producers, and therefore dissaving and a decrease of 
incomes. 
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view of all the lost opportunities for productive expenditure 
and for raising the standard of living in the years since the 
war, that even ‘ wasteful’ loan expenditure may enrich the 
community on balance : 


Pyramid-building, earthquakes, even wars, may serve to increase 
wealth, if the education of our statesmen on the principles of the classical 
economics stands in the way of anything better. It is curious how 
common sense, wriggling for an escape from absurd conclusions, has 
been apt to reach a preference for wholly ‘ wasteful’ forms of loan expendi- 
ture rather than for partly wasteful forms, which, because they are not 
wholly wasteful, tend to be judged on strict ‘ business’ principles. For 
example, unemployment relief financed by loans is more readily accepted 
than the financing of improvements at a charge below the current rate 
of interest; whilst the form of digging holes in the ground known as 
gold-mining, which not only adds nothing whatever to the real wealth 
of the world, but involves the disutility of labour, is the most acceptable 
of all solutions. If the Treasury were to fill old bottles with bank-notes, 
bury them at suitable depths in disused coal-mines which are then filled 
up to the surface with town rubbish, and leave it to private enterprise on 
well-tried principles of /aissez-faire to dig the notes up again (the right to 
do so being obtained, of course, by tendering for leases of the note- 
bearing territory), there need be no more unemployment, and with the 
help of repercussions, the real income of the community, and its capital 
wealth also, would probably become a good deal greater than it actually 
is. It would, indeed, be more sensible to build houses and the like; but 
if there are political and practical difficulties in the way of this, the above 
would be better than nothing. 


Mr. Keynes goes on in a passage of Swift-like irony, 
bitter at the thought of so much stupidity in human affairs, 
to show how complete the analogy is between digging for 
his bottles filled with bank-notes and the function played by 
gold-mining in our economic system. History bears him 
out : 


At periods when gold is available at suitable depths experience shows 
that the real wealth of the world increases rapidly ; and when but little 
of it is so available, our wealth suffers stagnation or decline. Thus gold- 
mines are of the greatest value and importance to civilisation. Just as 
wars have been the only form of large-scale loan expenditure which 
statesmen have thought justifiable, so gold-mining is the only pretext 
for digging holes in the ground which has recommended itself to bankers 
as sound finance ; and each of these activities has played its part in pro- 
gress—failing something better. 


Moreover, gold-mining has several advantages to offer; ‘ if 
we are precluded from increasing employment by means 
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which at the same time increase our stock of useful wealth.’ 
Its value does not shrink with use like that of houses; no 
such disgusting utility disfigures the higher purpose which 
gold-mining serves : 

Since the value of a house depends on its utility, every house which 
is built serves to diminish the prospective rents obtainable from further 
house-building and therefore lessens the attraction of further similar 
investment unless the rate of interest is falling pari passu. 

Mr. Keynes here fails to observe, or in deference to our 
intelligence omits what should be underlined, that the reason 
why gold-mining has the preference to housing is because it 
is more profitable to the capitalist. To imagine that you can 
persuade him to another course than his interest dictates, in 
other words, to suppose that you can change capitalist 
behaviour without changing the system, is merely silly— 
another example of the rationalist fallacy. But in fact Mr. 
Keynes does not draw the moral that it is the profit system 
which needs changing—though no doubt he would now 
largely agree. Instead he continues the irony in a superb 
passage which yields its own (if merely esthetic) satisfaction : 

Ancient Egypt was doubly fortunate, and doubtless owed to this its 
fabled wealth, in that it possessed two activities, namely, pyramid-building, 
as well as the search for the precious metals, the fruits of which, since 
they could not serve the needs of man by being consumed, did not stale 
with abundance. The Middle Ages built cathedrals and sang dirges. 
Two pyramids, two masses for the dead, are twice as good as one; but 
not so two railways from London to York. Thus we are so sensible, 
have schooled ourselves to so close a semblance of prudent financiers, 
taking careful thought before we add to the ‘ financial’ burdens of 
posterity by building them houses to live in, that we have no such easy 


escape from the sufferings of unemployment. We have to accept them 
as an inevitable result of applying to the conduct of the State the maxims 


which are best calculated to ‘ enrich’ an individual by enabling him to 
pile up claims to enjoyment which he does not intend to exercise at any 
definite time. 

All this irony means that Mr. Keynes has been going 
through a dark night of the soul, in his sphere of knowledge 
and experience, no less than others of us who have been 
concerned chiefly with the hopes of international order and 
peace. The source of the bitterness is the same: the simple 
idiocy of human beings in managing their corporate affairs. 


A. L. Rowse. 
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ZIONISM IN PALESTINE}? 


By Srr Ernest Bennett, M.P. 


Lasr Easter I paid my sixth visit to Palestine. My first took 
place before the Great War, when one rode on horseback 
with tents and servants—a safe and most delightful experience. 
In those early days order was kept by half a battalion of 
Turkish infantry and a body of zaptiehs, or mounted police. 
Moslems, Christians and Jews dwelt together in unity and 
good will. ‘Taxes were light. The Turks at times dealt out 
rough measures of justice—some of the roughest of these we 
have recently adopted and extended—and life in general was 
easy-going and somnolent. Nevertheless, it is doubtful 
whether, in those earlier days, the sum of human happiness 
and contentment in Palestine was not far greater than it has 
been during the last fifteen years. 

Before the war the Arabs sent two deputies to the Stamboul 
Parliament and elected representatives carried on the municipal 
government of the larger towns. This small country—to 
quote the words of the Covenant (Article 22)—formed one 
of ‘those communities formerly belonging to the Turkish 
Empire, who had reached a stage of development where their . 
existence as independent nations can be provisionally recog- 
nised, subject to the rendering of administrative advice and 
assistance by a Mandatory until such time as they are able to 
stand alone.’ In November 1918, a year after the ‘ Balfour 
Declaration,’ General Allenby, acting under the instructions 
of the British and French Governments, caused public notices 
to be displayed all over Palestine, declaring that the object of 
the Allied and Associate Powers in the East was “ the establish- 
ment of national Government and administrations, drawing 
their authority from the initiative and free choice of the native 
populations.’ 

The Balfour Declaration, published in 1917, one of the 


2 In July 1935 we published an article by Lord Melchett, entitled ‘ The Future 
of Palestine,’ written from the Zionist point of view. This article, written after a 
recent visit, puts forward the Arab case.—Ep. 
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most reckless and ill-considered pronouncements which 
sprung from the stress and peril of the war period, was, as 
Mr. Stein justly remarks, ‘ issued in the atmosphere of feverish 
excitement created by more than three years of war. The 
Jews, like the rest of us, were in no mood for sober reflection ; 
they read into the Declaration more than it actually contained.’ 
The Bishop of Rochester and Mr. Garstang have told us that 
Lord Balfour professed, in conversation, ignorance of the 
fact that the country was peopled with Arabs: he imagined 
that the withdrawal of the Turkish forces had left the country 
almost bare of inhabitants. Great Britain has fulfilled her 
pledges under this Declaration amply and honourably. 
Under her protection and encouragement the Jews have 
secured for themselves in Palestine a National Home of 
surprising strength and importance ; and, even if the tide of 
immigration were finally stemmed to-morrow, the establish- 
ment in an exceedingly poor country of some 350,000 Jews, 
the vast majority of whom come from Poland, Russia and 
Germany, with their own university and language—a centre 
of Jewish culture and racial tradition—would surely represent 
a wonderful achievement. 

The fatal obstacle which has hitherto blocked the way to 
the peaceful establishment of such a National Home has been 
the determination on the part of many Zionists to go far 
beyond its original limits, and to work, in season and out of 
season, for the creation in Palestine of a Jewish majority and 
Jewish domination. Abandoning the more spiritual ideas 
of an earlier Zionism conceived by ‘ Jews, devout men, out 
of every nation under heaven,’ they have extended their 
demand until their protagonists have come to speak openly 
of Palestine as ‘the National Jewish Home’: they have 
strongly opposed the creation of a Legislative Council, any 
further inquiry by a Royal Commission, or fresh attempts 
to reserve land permanently for Arab peasants. Jewish 
immigrants, of whatever type or origin, are to pour into 
Palestine without effective limitation until the day arises when 
a Jewish majority can finally control the destinies of Eretz 
Israel. 

The Zionists have played their cards well. In 1922 
Mr. Churchill found it necessary to define the limits of the 
National Home as follows: ‘ The expectation of a wholly 
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Jewish Palestine is impracticable. . . . The Declaration does 
not contemplate that Palestine, as a whole, should be con- 
verted into a Jewish National Home, but that such a home 
should be founded in Palestine. . . . The development of a 
National Home means ‘the further development of the 
existing Jewish community.’ This definition was nominally 
accepted by the next Zionist Congress, but has since been 
consistently disregarded. ‘The leaders, following Dr. Weis- 
mann, demand ‘a Palestine as Jewish as England is English, 
or Canada Canadian.’ ‘I will tell you plainly what we are 
after,’ said a very distinguished American Zionist to me, 
‘I was recently in Geneva, where nations from all over the 
world were represented. We want to see a Jewish State 
tepresented there through its delegate ; and that Jewish State 
with its Jewish flag is to find its home in Palestine.’ A 
Revisionist leader, quoted in Palestine and Transjordan, is even 
more emphatic : ‘ Our Zionist imperialism will flourish under 
the protection and support of any Power, on condition that 
this Power will show no mercy to the Arab population, and 
uses an iron fist under which the Arabs will not be allowed 
to move.’ 

In the earliest days of the Declaration the Arabs were 
ready to welcome Jewish immigrants, but they never dreamed 
that such immigration would exceed reasonable limits. They 
soon realised their mistake. Our own Shaw Commission, 
referring to the period 1922-29, when the yearly average of 
immigrants was only 8000, declared that there was ‘ incon- 
testable evidence that there has been a serious departure from 
the doctrine accepted in 1922 that immigration should be 
regulated by the economic capacity of the country to absorb 
the new arrivals.’ These misgivings were endorsed by both 
Sit John Hope Simpson and Mr. Lewis French, whose reports 
were issued in 1930 and 1931: Without any adequate regard 
to the findings of these British experts, the High Commis- 
sioner, with the assent of the Colonial Office under Zionist 
pressure, admitted in 1933 31,000 immigrants; in 1934 
42,000, and in 1935 no less than 62,000.? 


® These figures are exclusive of dependants, who almost equal in number the 
specified immigrants, as can be seen from the figures of 1935: Labour Schedule 
immigrants 14,653, dependants 13,067; immigrants with capital 6309, dependants 
5684. 
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The report of the House of Commons debate of March 24 
was read in Palestine with amazement ; apart from enthusiastic 
Zionists, everyone I met seemed astonished at the one-sided 
character of the speeches and the obvious prejudice and 
ignorance displayed by some speakers. Business men, civil 
servants, soldiers, professional men all over Palestine— 
British, American, German, as well as Arabs—trealised more 
fully than ever before how successfully Zionist influence had 
worked its way into the British Parliament. Faced by the 
apparent indifference of the British public, and the almost 
solid hostility to their cause displayed in the parliamentary 
debates, the Arabs seemed to lose hope. They recalled how 
the reports of Commissions appointed by successive British 
Governments had been ignored in London. They remem- 
bered how the statement of policy carefully drawn up by the 
first Labour Government’s Colonial Minister, Lord Passfield, 
had been practically nullified in response to Zionist agitation. 
Nevertheless, though smarting under a keen sense of injustice, 
five out of six of the Arab political parties accepted the terms 
of the proposed Legislative Council, despite the fact that 
immigration, the source of all their troubles, was a reserved 
subject: the sixth party did not reject it. The miserable 
story of surrender to Zionist pressure was repeated. Assailed 
by a storm of abuse and special pleading, the new proposal 
was abandoned, though it embodied a Cabinet decision, and 
a pledge conveyed to the Mandates Commission by the High 
Commissioner at the Government’s bidding. At a time like 
this, when the Arab population, Moslem and Christian alike, 
were hot with indignation, a fresh permit for 4500 more 
immigrants was issued! In view of the then state of public 
feeling and the fact that the preceding quota had still 1000 
permits unexhausted, this was an act of almost inconceivable 
folly. The fresh permit for some 8000 Jews (including 
dependants) was rightly regarded by the Arabs as a direct 
challenge, and was accepted as such. 

Who can wonder that the Arabs feel that, unless something 
drastic is done, they are doomed to become a minority in 
their own land? In addition to the menace of authoritative 
pronouncements, they see all around them indications of the 
same remorseless policy. In excess of the quotas authorised 
by ordinances, great numbers of Jews have been entering 
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Palestine every year illegally. The existing police force was 
quite unable to cover the three land frontiers of Palestine ; 
Italian steamers landed hundreds of men and women without 
passports along the coastline on moonless nights. The 
authorities at one moment issued cartes d’identité as in France, 
but, thanks to Zionist opposition, this, the only effective means 
of checking illegal immigration, was dropped in three months, 
though the High Commissioner had declared in a speech at 
Nablus that almost as many Jews had entered Palestine 
illegally as legally ! In Palestine alone, of all countries where 
the British flag flies, not only are immigration laws persistently 
violated, but the authorities proclaim the fact in public 
speeches, and seldom attempt proceedings against offenders, 
for a Zionist appears too often to occupy a position above the 
ordinary laws of the country. When a large consignment of 
arms was discovered on the Jaffa quays—owing to the 
accidental breakage of the cement which concealed them— 
the arms were confiscated, but no steps were taken to prose- 
cute the guilty persons, though the name of the consignee 
of this illegal cargo was widely known. In other directions 
too the despairing Arabs see the signs and tokens of their 
coming fate. Only some four months ago Sir Herbert 
Samuel declared that in his opinion a developed Palestine 
could hold twice or three times as many Jews as at present— 
a clear anticipation of a Jewish majority. Again, the reason- 
able and humane law proposed by the High Commissioner, 
that the sale of the /o¢ viable (the minimum amount of land 
required for the sustenance of a poor family) should be 
illegal, was violently and successfully opposed by the Zionists. 

It is obvious that the main question for the Royal Com- 
mission must be that of immigration ; and as one of the factors 
in determining the absorptive capacity of Palestine for fresh 
immigrants is an accurate knowledge of the country’s vital 
statistics, it is to be hoped that these will be readily avail- 
able before the Royal Commission—almost certainly the last 
of the series—reaches Jerusalem. When Sir John Hope 
Simpson was invited to deal with such questions as the amount 
of available land and so forth, he did his best, under trying 
conditions due to time limits and the absence of complete 
statistical information. Again and again in his invaluable 
Report he admits that estimates as to the amount of cultivated 
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land, etc., are, in varying degrees, mere ‘ guesswork.’ Even 
at this moment everybody seems to use round numbers in any 
discussion about Palestine. Until quite recently 400,000 was 
the accepted estimate of Jewish immigrants; and even Mr, 
Bentwich, in a letter to The Times, repeats the very inaccurate 
estimate of ‘ 10,000,000 dunums’ of cultivable land. One 
would think that in the case of so small an area as Palestine 
accurate figures would have long since been available. The 
absence of reliable and authoritative estimates has involved 
the High Commissioner and his officials in many difficulties 
which need not have existed had it been possible in the case 
of rival disputants to point to authoritative statements as 
tegatds, say, the amount of land cultivated, cultivable or 
desert. 

Immigration into Palestine must for the future be either 
rigorously controlled or cease altogether, and, in order to 
avoid the illegal entrance of aliens, the system of the cartes 
@’identité, accompanied by drastic pains and penalties for law- 
breakers, should be universally adopted. If we once more 
yield to Zionist pressure and refuse any effective control of 
immigration, we may no doubt by sheer force of arms and at 
immense expense beat the despairing Arabs to their knees ; 
no one, certainly not the Arabs themselves, believes that 
villagers with old Turkish rifles and meagte supplies. of 
ammunition can hope for military success against the disci- 
plined efficiency of well-armed troops. There is nearly a 
division of infantry in the country at the moment, almost as 
large as the force mobilised in Egypt against a supposed menace 
from Libya; but the mere exercise of military strength and 
the crushing of these ill-equipped rebels will produce no 
permanent results. Our troops may, in the exercise of their 
duty, blow up houses, carry off cattle, and shoot down the 
insurgents; this will bring no lasting settlement. The 
fellahin ate pitting their poor resources against theit enemies ; 
and if they are crushed and their wrongs remain unrighted, 
bitter memories and bitter hatred will live on, and sooner or 
later we shall be faced with another outburst of popular fury 
and destruction. 

The Royal Commission will no doubt consider the scheme 
ably sponsored by Mr. Archer Cust, according to which 
certain well-defined areas already occupied by Jews would 
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form Jewish ‘cantons’ where the local law and language 
would be Hebrew; and similar conditions would prevail in 
the existing Arabic areas. The delimitation of these reserves 
would not present insuperable difficulties. Jerusalem, the 
port of Haifa, and perhaps other places, might form enclaves 
under the direct administration of the Mandatory. Critics 
will doubtless declare that this proposal merely follows the 
line of least resistance, and is adopted in order to avoid the 
formidable obstacles of a better and more permanent solution. 
Moreover, our troubles in India and the deplorable animosities 
of a patchwork settlement in Ireland emphasise the fact that 
a system of ‘ reservations’ and special areas is generally a 
policy of ‘second best,’ which may stereotype a failure in 
perpetuity. Nevertheless, the cantonisation proposal deserves 
a careful and sympathetic consideration. The more zealous 
Zionists will certainly oppose it, because under it the geo- 
graphical limits of the National Home would be fixed, and the 
dreams of a wholly Jewish Palestine could never be fulfilled: 
The advantages of the scheme to the Arabs would be twofold : 
the dread of a Jewish majority would be removed, and the 
security of the land still in their hands would. be permanently 
assured, 

_ The Balfour Declaration has created, as a matter of policy, 
a fresh minority problem in the Near East. To Arabs 
Palestine is part of Syria, and Syria part of Arabia, with a 
civilisation as old as that of Europe. They neither admire nor 
desire the type of Western civilisation of which Tel Aviv 
seems to them the prototype and Great Britain the protector. 
This may help to explain a new and sinister feature of this last 
of the many outbreaks which have marked the unhappy 
history of our Palestine Mandate. For the first time attacks 
are being made on British troops as well as the police, both 
British and native. These attacks arose, in the first instance, 
from the practice of sending British patrols with Jewish 
motor-omnibuses, which were fired upon by Arab snipers, 
with resultant casualties to soldiers and police. Such attacks, 
however, have since become more direct. It is true that the 
responsible Arab leaders who endorsed the original strike 
have never countenanced attacks upon British troops or 
police, and, to my knowledge, have done their utmost to 
ptevent them. But the movement has by this time passed 
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out of their control and has grown into a campaign of 
reprisals. 

This new feature in the periodic outbreaks of the Pales- 
tinian Arabs indicates, alas, that the personal good will between 
Arab and Englishman is being strained to the uttermost, and 
it is fraught with all manner of peril for the future. I was 
greatly struck, while watching the great Neby Musa procession 
last Easter, to notice the complete elimination of its formerly 
religious character. ‘The only time I heard the name of Allah 
was in a cry which invoked His blessing on the delegation 
which was going to England. Troop after troop of young 
Arabs passed along loudly demanding Arab sympathy and 
help from Saudi Arabia, Iraq, the Yemen, Egypt, Trans- 
jordan and Syria; with cries too for Turkishaid. It will be 
an evil day for the British Empire if, in an insensate endeavour 
to fulfil the dreams of Zionist Revisionists, we should incur 
the implacable hatred and enmity of the Arab world. We 
may some day find ourselves involved in a naval and military 
conflict in the Mediterranean; could we spare enough 
aeroplanes to patrol the long line of the vital oil-pipe from 
Mosul to Haifa, upon which the efficiency of our ships and 
aircraft might almost entirely depend? Even if this were 
possible, could our airmen effectively protect the line by night ? 

If the Royal Commission reports that definite limits must 
now be imposed on immigration, and the Government acts 
boldly in accordance with this finding, there will, I fear, be 
many sore hearts among the Zionists of the world. The 
dream of Palestine as the Land of Israel, the Home of the 
Jewish nation, would be replaced by that less material but 
infinitely more practical ideal for which other Jews have 
striven in earlier days—the Home as a centre of all that is best 
and most inspiring in the faith, culture and tradition of a great 
historic people. If, however, the Zionists have to endure in 
Palestine a painful disillusionment, largely brought about by 
the follies and perversities of European nations, and set to 
work to use their existing opportunities and lead the Jewish 
Home to work out its own perfection on fresh lines, the Arabs 
would, on their side, refrain from any demands for the expul- 
sion of Jews already domiciled in the country. This they 
must do for two reasons—first, because of the vital necessity 
of restoring those good and neighbourly feelings between 
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Arab and Jew which formerly existed ; and also because any 
serious exodus of the Jewish population from Palestine might 
spell financial disaster to the country as a whole. 

A popular belief, fostered and encouraged by Zionist 
propaganda, exists amongst members of Parliament and others 
that Palestine is a country with ample resources and a large 
budget surplus. This is a dangerous error. Those whose 
work lies in that country suffer under no such delusion 
Palestine is an exceedingly poor country without oil, coal, 
timber, or any mineral wealth except the Dead Sea salts. 
Some two-thirds of its surface, excluding the desert areas of 
the south, is mountainous; the dteary wastes of southern 
desert land, often described as ‘ ripe for development,’ are 
liable to devastating droughts. Few facilities exist in 
Palestine for any industrial efforts beyond such small enter- 
prises as exist at present in the way of furniture-making, 
leather-work, etc., for local consumption. Even the famous 
Palestine Potash Company gives employment to only some 
350 people. Fruit-growing has been vastly developed, thanks 
mainly to the skill, industry and abundant capital of the Jewish 
immigrants, but the foundations of this great basic industry 
are by no means solid. Even at the rate of production before 
the present troubles began—8,o00,000 boxes a yeat—signs 
were not wanting of a coming glut in oranges in the markets 
of the world, and of ever-increasing competition from Spain, 
South Africa and America. Orange-growers have estimated 
that in three years—i.e., by 1939-40—the Palestinian citrus 
gtoves would reach an annual output of 20,000,000 boxes. 
Under such conditions the Palestinian industry would be in 
danger of collapse ; there was, in fact, some contraction last 

ear. 
; This danger is already foreseen, with the result, usually 
ignored in Zionist propaganda, that not more than 12 per cent. 
of the Jewish immigrants are now engaged in agricultural 
work ; the vast majority display the aptitude of their race in 
urban trade andcommerce. The structure of Zionist Palestine 
is financially unsound. Scarcely any of the Jewish agricultural 
colonies are actuarily solvent or could carry on without 
extraneous assistance. The same is true of many other 
Zionist efforts in Palestine. Tel Aviv, with a- deficit of 
£70,000, was only saved from bankruptcy by a generous grant 
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of some £30,000 from Jewish organisations, the balance being 
found from public taxation, borne by Arabs and Jews alike. 
There is much justification for the remark by an Englishman, 
well acquainted with the country, that the prosperity of 
Palestine is founded upon rhetoric and remittances. So long 
as the fertilising stream of money, contributed by the amazing 
generosity of the Jewish race all over the world, continues 
to flow, the glowing picture of a solvent and prosperous 
Palestine may persist. But I fear that the almost inevitable 
curtailment of the Revisionist dream of a Jewish majority and 
a Jewish State may produce such widespread disappointment 
and disillusionment that the golden stream may to some extent 
be checked at its source, in which case I foresee a period of 
gtave financial depression, disastrous to both Arabs and Jews 
—though, naturally, the town populations would suffer most, 

If the industrial finance of Palestine is beset by difficulties, 
what are we to say of the next and subsequent budgets ? In 
the recent parliamentary debates one speaker after another, 
duly equipped with copies of Palestine and similar literature, 
sang the praises of a {6,000,000 surplus, without, apparently. 
the slightest misgivings as to the realities of the case. The 
fact is that for years past Palestine has steadily imported 
roughly four times as much as she exported. For the provision 
of invisible exports to fill this tremendous deficit in the trade 
balance, Palestine must, apart from grants of Zionist gold 
from abroad, rely mainly on the tourists who flock into the 
country twice a year, in the spring and autumn. This 
financial asset, already seriously diminished by the Italo- 
Abyssinian War, has now of course disappeared completely, 
with no prospects of rapid recovery in the near future. 

This year’s surplus owes its origin almost entirely to a 
non-recurring windfall—the arrival in the country of a large 
body of German Jews: these immigrants are men and women 
of much finer quality and a higher culture than one finds in the 
23,000 Polish Jews who entered Palestine last year. Their 
money has been expended in the purchase of land, houses and 
building sites on a large scale, and it is the customs duties 
levied on various commodities for their new homes, combined 
with transfer fees, which are mainly responsible for the surplus 
of £6,000,000. Apart from devastating trade losses due to a 
protracted rebellion, it seems unlikely that Palestine, if called 
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upon to meet even a small fraction of the military expenses, 
can possibly provide a balanced budget, much less a surplus. 
Even had the revolt not frustrated any hopes of fiscal pros- 
petity in the near future, the £6,000,000 was already eat- 
marked for urgent public needs, amongst them the necessary 
rehabilitation of the Palestinian Railways in their uphill fight 
against the burden of a £3,000,000 loan and the ever-increasing 
competition of road motor services. The dangers which 
beset the public finances of Palestine even under the normal 
conditions of 1935 have been intensified by the long-drawn- 


. out devastation and havoc of the rebellion. No exact figures 


of the damage done to crops and trees has yet appeared. The 
Jewish estimates suggest a total of £150,000 to £175,000 up 
to date. Compensation for the wholesale demolition of 
houses in Jaffa has yet to be paid, and, despite the optimistic 
answers to questions in the House of Commons, it is difficult 
to see how the Government of Palestine can carry on this 
year without a loan or a serious diminution in the public 
services. 

I have stressed the economic perils which face Palestine 
for two reasons: first, because the cost of a protracted 
campaign cannot possibly be met from local revenues, but 
must. involve the British taxpayer, directly or indirectly, in 
heavy financial liabilities ; secondly, because I am convinced 
that any sudden suspension of Jewish subsidies from the 
outside world would prove disastrous. to all sections of the 
population, both Arab and Jew. The Jews of Palestine and 
their kinsmen in Europe and America should be assured that, 
under any new conditions of limitations as regards numbers, 
a Jewish National Home in Palestine will still continue to 
exist and flourish. The pogroms and persecutions which 
have disgraced civilisation were the work, not of Islamic, but 
of Christian nations; and the Jewish victim of European 
oppression has always found a refuge and welcome in Arab 
and Turkish lands. The hatred which reigns in Palestine 
to-day is an artificial result, due to the exaggerated and 
unreasonable perversion of the Balfour Declaration. If the 
Arab can feel assured that the Jews have neither power nor 
desire to dominate the land he will be content, like his Syrian 
forefathers, to accept the position philosophically. But he 
feels himself to be part of an Arab nation: ‘ Palestinian 
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nationality ’ means nothing to him. He is not a citizen of the 
British Empire, like the Moslem of Cyprus: he no longer 
looks to a Turkish Caliph, the Commander of the Faithful. 
Unlike the Arab of Iraq or of Saudi Arabia or Transjordan, 
he is not a subject of a Moslem State, nor, like the Turk, 
of a powerful Eastern republic. He feels himself to be 
alienated for a time from his co-religionists and compatriots 
in Syria: when France abandons her mandate, he will be even 
more acutely aware of his position. There is, therefore, no 
easy solution, and no prospect of a ready-made settlement. 
The damnosa hereditas of Versailles is on our shoulders; we 
must look backwards and forwards, to the right and to the 
left, before, under the guidance of Lord Peel’s Commission, 
we take the next step. 
E. N. BENNETT. 
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NEW ZEALAND 
A Warninc 
By Donatp CowlE 


I woutp not like to say how many times during my residence 
in New Zealand I was asked by irate New Zealanders, 
‘When are you going to take us seriously ?’ I know I left 
the country convinced that English writers and publicists 
had hitherto done scant justice to a young people properly 
jealous of their incipient nationhood. And to-day—after 
three months’ absence from the Antipodes—I look back 
upon New Zealand as a younger son of the British family, 
true, but yet as a younger son who is still treated as a child 
by his parents and justifiably resents the fact. They say to 
you over there: ‘ The big pots at Home don’t seem to realise 
how advanced we ate down here. They’re always talking 
about our trout, our scenery, and our splendid loyalty, but 
that is all. And we’re something more than that.’ The 
expression of this viewpoint may surprise English readers. 
After all, New Zealand has had every help that England can 
give. Our sons, our money, our admiration, and our good 
wishes have gone out to the Antipodes ever since they asked 
us for them. What more is wanted ? 

The visitor to New Zealand, whether or not he has 
| previously seen Australia and the other Dominions, is 
| always surprised at the rapid development of the country 
| and the people. He feels that the geography books, the 
| articles in the London papers, and the tourist pamphlets 

have somehow misled him. He did not expect to find such 

large towns, such subdued countryside, and so many peculiar 

institutions. That is to say, the visitor to New Zealand goes 

to the country with wrong ideas of it—ideas in most cases 

surviving from the time when the Dominions were still 

refuges for younger sons and criminals, and a constant source 
345 
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of expense and mental anguish to the Colonial Office. But 
the visitor to New Zealand, when he returns to Britain, 
rarely does anything to dispel the legend that has tricked him. 
Viscount Bledisloe, the most intelligent Governor-General 
this Dominion has had since Grey, has had much to write 
and say about the country in the years after his departure 
from it, but his words have invariably been familiar, his 
adjectives complacent. I can appreciate the New Zealandet’s 
annoyance that the thoughtful visitor will not treat his 
country as grown-up—will not, that is, grant it the compli- 
ment of criticism as well as praise. 

Since there is discussion at the moment about. Imperial 
migration, and New Zealand is one of the countries that do 
urgently need more population, even if New Zealanders 
themselves do not particularly want it, I have been urged 
to summarise the advantages and disadvantages of this 
Dominion as a place in which to live. And, with New 
Zealand’s youthful self-consciousness in mind; I am moved 
to do it candidly. The very fact that the Dominion does 
need more population makes her, temporarily, a very good 
place in which to live. As the world’s leading exporter of 
dairy produce, and of mutton and lamb, and the second 
largest exporter of wool, she is a wealthy country, and, 
possessing large capital resources, thanks to successive 
inflows of British loan money, she is able to provide her 
inhabitants with high money wages and a fairly good standard 
of living. The private wealth of the country has been 
estimated at £435 per head of all population. At the last 
assessment there were only eleven New Zealanders with 
an income of £100,000 a year and over, and a few more than 
6000 had an income of {1000 and over. The vast majority 
of the people had incomes between £300 and {1000 a yeat ; 
and incomes of less than £300 were actually in a minority. 

I know a county council that employs twenty-two road- 
men at from £4 to £4 145. 7d.; three truck drivers at from 
£4 145. 4d. to £4 145. 7d.; two engine drivers at £4 155. 9d. ; 
one tractor driver at £4 145. 7d.; and an outside foreman at 
£385 a year and a car. The wages paid to the office staff 
are as follows : Counter and telephone girl, {1 155. a week ; 
typist, £3 55.; electrical clerk (woman), £4; rates clerk, £4; 
junior clerk, £3 10s.; junior accountant, {£200 a year; 
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town office (woman), £3 ; accountant, £376 a year; county 
clerk, £565 and car. Besides ten days’ leave at Christmas, 
the office staff is given all other public holidays in the year 
and also New Zealand Cup day, Trotting Cup day, and 
Grand National day. The staff is also given fourteen days’ 
annual leave on full pay. 
New Zealand has a population of approximately 1,500,000, 
and in 1935 exported produce worth nearly £43,000,000. A 
newcomer to the country finds it difficult to share the enthu- 
siasm of those who shout for serious changes in a governmental 
and economic system that, as it is at present working, could 
hardly be bettered. Where farm labourers have been known 
to receive 135. a day and 205. a week keep, linotype operators 
and newspaper reporters earn as much as £8 1os. a week, 
and dustmen go home from work in their own six-cylinder 
motor-cars, it seems there is little necessity of red revolution. 
I have culled expressions of surprise and interest at living 
conditions in New Zealand by several recent visitors, and 
find a general unanimity. One Englishwoman, remarking 
that in a tour through the Dominion she had been entertained 
by people whose homes, cats, radios, and clothes all revealed 
most comfortable circumstances, concluded that New Zea- 
landets were unaware of their own prosperity. ‘I do not 
think I have met a single New Zealander, man or woman, 
who has not-grimly assured me that nobody has any money ! ’ 
she declared. ‘If it is indeed true’that a great number of 
people in this country are at present living on reduced incomes, 
then in normal times the inhabitants of the Dominion asa 
whole must have an extraordinarily high standard of living’! ’ 
‘We have missed signs of wealth (in country houses and 
parks),’ said two other tourists, ‘but we have both. been 
impressed with the apparent absence of extreme poverty in 
the cities.’ They had read of the unemployment position, 
and were still looking for indications of distress ; but even 
the poorer people appeared to have plenty of warm clothing, 
respectable houses, and sufficient food. It was pleasant to 
note the absence of slums. As a South African visitor to 
New Zealand wrote after his return to his native land, ‘ It is 
doubtful whether the workers’ standard of living is higher 
anywhere in the world... . New Zealand boasts not a 
single millionaire, nor any who.ate starving.’ 
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Positive confirmation that New Zealanders live very well 
was given not so long ago by a London business man who 
pointed out that the population of the country, according 
to the extent of its trading, should be at least 5,000,000, 
The Dominion imported as much as Norway and Sweden. 
New Zealand has more telephones and cars per head of 
population than any other country with the exception of 
the United States and Canada. The capital invested in the 
electric supply systems operating in New Zealand is nearly 
£33,000,000, and during last year new consumers of elec- 
tricity were connected with supply at an average monthly 
rate of 650. The Dominion has a death rate of 7°98 per 1000, 
the lowest in the world; an infantile mortality rate of only 
31°64 per 1000, the lowest in the world; and she possesses a 
variety of free social services that are unequalled elsewhere. 
A handful of people, extracting the goodness from a country 
capable of carrying millions, New Zealanders have inevitably 
romped away with the British per capita records. 

The man with modest capital who is lucky enough to 
obtain permission to immigrate into New Zealand at the 
present time should therefore expect to improve himself 
financially and socially. According to the facts I have set 
out above, and the encomiums of every tourist who returns 
from a three months’ tour, he should be making a wise move, 
But so far I have presented only one set of facts. Following 
traditional lines, I have picked out a few statistics here and a 
few outstanding examples there to prove what, discussed 
from other points of view, is a very doubtful thesis. So far 
I have only stated the advantages of living in New Zealand 
at the present time. I have not yet mentioned the disadvan- 


But I was careful to refer to the high wages of New 
Zealanders to-day as money wages. The fact is that the cost 
of living in the Dominion is approximately as high in propor- 
tion to the English cost of living as the wages in the Dominion 
ate high in proportion to English wages. The worker may 
earn twenty more shillings a week, but he has to spend those 
shillings upon commodities and services that are dearer than 
the corresponding commodities and services at Home, 
Certain articles, notably meat and milk, are cheaper; but 
everything else is dearer, from house rents to clothing, from 
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bread to amusements. A great number of the worket’s 
purchases ate necessarily imported commodities, and for 
these he has to pay substantial duties and the difference in 
the rate of exchange between the New Zealand pound and 
the pound sterling. 

The wealth of New Zealanders, as I have already detailed 
it, may look very well on paper. But it must be remembered 
that the sum total of the public and the semi-public debt 
of New Zealand at the present day is £347,245,069, or £224 
per head of population. It is not generally realised in this 
country that New Zealand owes a large portion of her wealth 
and her high standard of living to the fact that she has been 
able in the past to raise loan money easily in the London 
market. To maintain that standard during the depression 
she depreciated her currency. The formula that the British 
investor pays the piper and New Zealand calls the tune is 
quite simple, and has worked without a hitch since it was 
discovered over half a century ago by Julius Vogel, the 
Colonial Disraeli, who doubled the population of his country 
in a decade at the cost of a debt increased from nearly 
£8,000,000 to £28,500,000. New Zealand has borrowed over 
£60,000,000 for her railways, £37,000,000 for State advances 
to settlers, £29,000,000 for land settlement and improve- 
ments, {27,000,000 for roads and highways—and so the tale 
continues. It is not difficult to understand the frame of mind 
of the ignorant New Zealander who in a recent letter to a 
Dominion newspaper described his country as ‘an orange 
for British financial interests to suck.’ The debtor frame of 
mind is rarely a happy one. 

The New Zealand immigrant will at first be delighted 
with the prospect of free primary, secondary, and university 
education, and an abundance of social services that fulfil 
the wildest dreams of Socialist municipalities in this country. 
But he will not feel so happy when he discovers he must 
pay approximately {15 per annum in rates and taxes for those 
luxuries, The annual total of taxation is equal to, roughly, 
one-fourth of the total value of national production, and is 
four times as heavy as in pre-war years. In 1933 the Govern- 
ment squeezed {19,703,703 out of the people of New 
Zealand; in 1935 the extortion was £24,737,939. There 
are unemployment taxes (55. a quarter and 8d. in the pound 
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of earned and unearned income), and a sales tax of 1s. in the 
pound. 

Neither will the immigrant feel so easy when he discovets 
another glaring defect in the Dominion polity—her complete 
economic and political reliance upon a small group of islands 
at the other side of the world that have their own serious 
economic and political problems. What Throgmorton Street 
and Whitehall think to-day New Zealand, 11,000 miles 
distant, has to suffer to-morrow. When somebody said 
recently that New Zealand was no more than an economic 
annexe of the United Kingdom he was not playing with words. 
In 1935 Great Britain absorbed over 84 per cent. of the 
exports of New Zealand. If, for any reason, New Zealand’s 
market in Great Britain were to be curtailed, the Dominion 
would face bankruptcy. She would not be able to find 
another market, and her scanty population, already large 
eaters, would scarcely be able to absorb the tremendous surplus 
of produce that would rapidly accrue. 

One cannot avoid the conclusion that New Zealand’s 
wealth and prosperity is built upon a very insecure foundation. 
Should Great Britain be engaged in war elsewhere, this 
Dominion, almost. completely unprotected, would fall an 
easy prey to such a neighbour as Japan, whose imperial 
aims have yet to be satisfied. In any case, New Zealand 
could neither afford nor man adequate defence herself. 
I am tempted to quote the words of a writer in a New Zealand 
journal : 

Let us reflect upon our own insignificance in world affairs. We 
have nothing that the rest of the world cannot get elsewhere, and for the 
most part in more attractive forms—Danish butter, Australian merino 
wool, South American meat, Canadian cheese, Tasmanian apples. Were 
we to sink beneath the waves it would be a shock, but in thirty days the 
necessary adjustments could be made, and New Zealand would be just 
a memory. 


I have stated both extremes, and, if I have made some 
sensational statements and have seemed to attach undue 
importance both to New Zealand and to certain aspects of 
her polity and economy, it is only because I am anxious for 
the future of the British Commonwealth as a whole, and par- 
ticularly afraid for the weakest member. My arguments, 
lined up, both warn the intending immigrant to the country 
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and stress the necessity of more immigration. I would advise 
no one with a competence in Great Britain to emigrate to 
New Zealand at the present time, for the simple reason that 
I believe New Zealand to be one of the most vulnerable 
countries, externally and internally, in the world. But I 
would strongly advise New Zealand and Great Britain co- 
operatively to find a speedy means of increasing the popula- 
tion of the Dominion. A chain is as strong as its weakest 
link, and man-power is the only safeguard against a disastrous 
future. 

It would be all right if New Zealanders could do the 
job themselves. But they can’t. I have just received a cable 
message from the Dominion stating that the latest census 
returns show that the birth rate is at the lowest level for any 
decade in the country’s history. The population, including 
Maotis, is now 1,573,482, a gain of only 163,343 since the 
last census was taken in 1926. This is the smallest gain ever 
recorded. ‘The birth rate, I am informed, has been declining 
for over sixteen years. Accordingly the number of people 
in the Dominion to-day at ages below ten yeats is approxi- 
mately 16,000 less than the number in 1926, despite the total 
population has increased by 141,000 during the decade. 
And New Zealanders aged sixty years or over number 40,000 
more to-day than they did in 1926. 

This tendency for the New Zealander, like Rip Van 
Winkle, to grow older without knowing it is exceedingly 
serious, and, if not checked, may have far-reaching effects, 
The most obvious of these will be an accelerated decline in 
the already declining birth rate. Population problems have 
a habit of resolving themselves into vicious circles. As the 
bulk of New Zealanders grow older, and increasing numbers 
advance beyond the reproductive age, there will be fewer and 
fewer children. If the present tendency continues, the race 
of New Zealanders will die out within a few hundred years. 
The problem is complicated by the fact that in recent times 
more people have been leaving New Zealand than arriving in 
it from overseas, and the bulk of the emigrants have been 
men and women in the prime of life. During 1935 the excess 
of departures over arrivals was 2013. Of these 1266 were 
under thirty-four years of age, 1658 were under forty-four, 
and only 376 were forty-four and over. 
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New Zealanders cannot do it’ themselves; therefore it 
must be done for them. This argument, I submit, is as 
logical as it is unpleasant. New Zealanders must realise that 
they cannot have their cake and eat it. Among the fallacies 
they entertain out there is that of the wages fund, which, 
some people may remember, maintains there are only a 
certain number of jobs to go round in any community, and 
an increase of the population naturally creates unemployment. 
And another bugbear out there to-day is the belief that New 
Zealand’s sole destiny is to produce primary exports, and, 
the present market for these commodities being glutted, it 
would be fatal to increase the ranks of the producers. New 
Zealand has even contrived to enlist the sympathy of the 
Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs for this viewpoint, 
as when Mr. Malcolm MacDonald remarked at a recent 
Imperial function: ‘A renewal of migration depends upon 
out being able to expand the markets inside and outside the 
Empire for primary products.’ 

Yet it seems patently obvious that the Dominion can 
never hope to attain the smallest measure of economic and 
political self-sufficiency so long as its population is inadequate 
to man defences and provide a profitable subsidiary market 
fot New Zealand’s produce within New Zealand. The wages 
fund fallacy is easily refuted. Immigrants take in each other’s 
washing, and yet have surplus requirements that provide 
additional employment for the natives. If the wages fund 
theory were not a fallacy, New Zealand would still be an 
empty land to-day. As for the theory of reliance upon 
ptimary exports—well, the natural alternative is the creation 
of a home market for produce and manufactures, which 
demands first and foremostly an increased population. 

After the Coronation next year there will be an oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of these problems. I pray and hope 
that our Imperial statesmen, for once, will adopt the long 
view, cease tinkering with migration, and, taking full cog- 
nisance of the facts I have set out in this essay, agree upon 
broad essentials and inaugurate novel particulars. Migration 
must be resumed, but not the migration of the past. Great 
Britain also has a falling birth rate, and can hardly spare the 
more enterprising elements in her own population. The 
Dominions in general, and New Zealand in particular, can 
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only look to child migrants—the Fairbridge experiment in 
Australia has proved the value of this class—and to foreign 
migrants, notably northern Europeans, for the population 
transfusions of the future that will make them severally 
impregnable and the Commonwealth as a whole compact 
against the world. 

I have felt that by quoting the case of New Zealand I could 
most easily make it clear that the British Commonwealth, as 
at present constituted, is the most vulnerable empire or 
association of States that history has known. At present, I 
have felt, we are living in a fools’ paradise, from which we 
ate very likely to emerge with an unpleasant thud. . ‘ The 
old order changeth,’ and the old order, I have felt, is very 
neat the end. The present policy of the British Government 
with relation to Imperial affairs is a policy inherited from the 
past. That policy must be changed to suit a world that is 
vastly different from the world of /sissex-faire and ‘ Rule 
Britannia.’ I have tried to show in this essay that even little 
New Zealand, up till now the steadiest and most secure of 
the Dominions, is internally and externally vulnerable. I 
could have concluded my observations at the end of my 
first section, and thereby qualified for inclusion in the noble 
company of feturned Governors-General and others, but 
then I would have been unfaithful to truth. We can’t all be 
ostriches. 


DoNnALD Cowl. 
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THE SKILLED LABOUR PROBLEM 
By W. F. Watson 


THE proposals for the reorganisation and speeding-up of 
the armaments-producing industries in connexion with the 
Government’s National Defence plans have raised, among 
other questions, the problem of the supply of skilled labour. 
Extravagant statements about the high wages being now 
paid to mechanics have appeared in the Press. A Sunday 
newspaper, for example, recently declared that certain grades 
of craftsmen are so favourably placed because of the shortage 
that wages of {10 and upwards were easily obtainable. Asked 
for details, the editor could name no firm paying such wages. 
Had he taken the trouble to acquaint himself with the facts 
before publishing such a wild statement, he would have 
discovered that in London, a highly rated district, the 
standard union rate for operative engineers, other than those 
employed on ship-repairing work and in newspaper houses, 
is £3 45. 11d. for a forty-seven-hour week, or 15. 4$d. an hour. 
The Employers’ Federation advise their constituent members 
not to pay more than the minimum, though many federated 
employers ate to-day evading that instruction by paying 
what is called ‘ ability’ money, usually an extra 4s. a week. 
By mutual agreement between the Employers’ Federation 
and the Engineering Unions the basis of piecework earnings 
is fixed at 25 per cent. above the minimum rate. 

That many mechanics—the majority, perhaps—teceive a 
wage in excess of the minimum cannot be disputed. In 
addition to the ability money paid to day-work craftsmen in 
federated shops, quick, accurate pieceworkers can sometimes 
increase their earnings by as much as 50 per cent., though 
this is discouraged by the unions on the sound ground that 
it leads to rate-cutting. Non-federated firms are offering 
from 15. 7d. to 2s. an hour for good mechanics, some will 
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pay 2s. 6d. an hour, whilst a few very highly skilled men 
engaged on special work may be getting no less than 
25. 9d. an hour. Forty-seven hours at 2s. 9d. amounts to 
£6 95. 3d. 

A lot of overtime is being worked to keep pace with the 
demand for engineering products. A few favoured piece- 
workers, by working late every night and on Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday, have doubtless earned as much as 
£10 in one week. But to say wages of {10 a week and 
upwards are easily obtainable is misleading and mischievous. 

Highly placed trade union officials indignantly repudiate 
the shortage, pointing to the number of their unemployed 
members as evidence of ample available skilled labour. They 
ate anxious on financial grounds that their unemployed 
members shall be absorbed in industry, and they want to 
resist all attempts to dilute skilled labour and the introduction 
of trainees, 

It may seem absurd to assert that there is a shortage of 
skilled engineers when the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
alone has nearly 9000 unemployed members ; but it is true that 
many employers are experiencing great difficulty in getting a 
sufficiency of the right type of mechanic. 

The problem is by no means a new one. Addressing the 
annual National Committee Meeting of the A.E.U. in 1929 
the president, Mr. J. T. Brownlie, said : 

One of the most valuable assets of a country, which depends for its 
existence on the export of manufactured articles is the skill of its workers. 

It is believed that, in general, employers during recent yeats have 
had little or no difficulty in obtaining the number of apprentices whom 
they required. On the other hand, it is frequently stated that the number 
of apprentices engaged since the war has been restricted both by the 
hesitation of employers to engage apprentices and by the reluctance of 
boys to bind themselves as apprentices, 

In the absence of accurate and comprehensive information it is very 
difficult to determine how far the present supply of apprentices in the 
various industries is sufficient to secure an adequate supply of skilled 
workers in the future, or to forecast whether industry, when trade 
revives, will find itself with a shortage of journeymen owing to the various 
causes which may have operated to diminish the number of recruits. 
The possibility of such a shortage is sufficiently serious to make it neces- 
sary for employers to consider the position very carefully. 

The number of boys and girls becoming available for employment 
is in process of gradual diminution and the fall in the birth rate during 
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the war years will accentuate in the years 1931 to 1935 the reduction in 
the numbers. 


Mr. Brownlie proceeded to quote estimated figures show- 
ing the diminution in the number of boys and girls reaching 
school-leaving age in the years 1926 to 1940. 


From 1934 onwards to 1937 [he continued] the position will tempo- 
rarily‘improve, as a result of the high birth rate of 1920 and 1921, but from 
1937 onward the normal decline in the birth rate will resume its influence. 

With great emphasis I commend these considerations to the thought- 
ful meditation of engineering and shipbuilding employers. 

_ To maintain in future the high standard of efficiency, skill, and 

inventive ingenuity, which has characterised the British engineering 
and shipbuilding industry in the past, depends to a large extent on the 
apprentices of the future. As captains of industry under the present 
industrial system they are primarily responsible, and it is incumbent on 
them, irrespective of the industrial exigencies of the moment, to pay 
a sate of wages which will be sufficiently attractive to induce the intel- 
ligent youths of the future to become apprentices in these branches of 
industry. 
His warning was not heeded, though many months later, 
when Mr. Brownlie and Sir Alan Smith (president of the 
Engineering Employers’ Federation) jointly made strong 
representations to the Government, pointing out that during 
the years 1922 to 1927 no fewer than 67,000 skilled metal 
workers had left the country, steps were taken to stem the 
tide of emigration of British mechanics to America. 

Subsequent events have fully justified Mr. Brownlie’s 
apprehensions. In 1931 a well-known Coventry firm of 
tool and gauge makers, unable to obtain suitable mechanics, 
inaugurated an apprentice-training school for the purpose of 
ptoviding promising lads with a thorough training in modern 
workshop practice. More recently Messrs. Vickers selected 
fifty likely youths to be specially trained for highly specialised 
aircraft work. The shortage has now developed into a very 
serious problem, and union officials seem to be nonplussed. 
The observations of the present writer, a mechanic who is 
also a union branch secretary, may not be out of place— 
they may even be helpful. 

It is not difficult to explain the strange anomaly of a 
scarcity of skilled mechanics side by side with a large number 
of unemployed engineering workers. The bulk of the 
A.E.U. unemployed members are divided between the 
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Clyde, the Tyne, the Tees, the textile and mining areas, 
districts not yet participating in the general revival. They 
have spent their lives in shipbuilding, in making textile and 
mining machinery, and in other branches of heavy engineer- 
ing, and, splendid mechanics though they undoubtedly are— 
perfect wizards in the use of hammer, chisel, file and heavy 
machinery—few could so adapt themselves to modern 
methods as to satisfy the tequirements of an up-to-date 
toolroom or aeroplane factory, even were they able to leave 
the district where they were bred and born. 

The number of unemployed craftsmen in other industrial 
ateas is negligible. In London and the surrounding districts, 
of 21,000 members in 100 branches, only 237 are unemployed. 
These ate made up of casual workers in ship-repairing, 
floating mechanics who love to travel from shop to shop 
even though it entails a few days’ idleness; men over sixty 
who ate registered as unemployed because they are not eligible 
for the union’s superannuation benefit; and the irreducible 
percentage of unfortunates who for various reasons seem to 
be unemployable: ° 

Recently I had a note from one of my members asking 
me to send a brassfinisher to a certain firm, the only condi- 
tion of engagement being that the man must not be over 
sixty-five! Two of my members, both over sixty, obtained 
work in a Government factory where the age limit is supposed 
to be forty-five; more than a dozen old-age pensioners are 
working, and two ‘ old boys’ of seventy-three are still carry- 
ing on at the bench. Yet brassfinishing is a branch of 
engineering that is fast becoming obsolete, and one would 
expect to find a surplus of ‘ brassies.’ I could place a few 
more if they could be found! It is much the same in other 
branches.1 

Employets are crying out for good centre-lathe turners, 
universal millers and grinders, planers, shapers, tool-makers, 
die-sinkers, pattern-makers, bakelite-mould-makers, machine- 
setters. No competent mechanic in any of the districts named 
need be unemployed for any length of time. Firms like 
Whiteheads, of Weymouth, are scouring the country for 
men, offering to pay fares from any district. 

To get a true conception of the causes of this phenomenal 

1 See footnote on p. 358. 
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scarcity of skilled labour one must go back to the introduction 
of the machine in the ’eighties. The wholesale displacement 
of skilled labour which followed in its wake alarmed the 
workers and gave rise to a belief that the time was not far 
distant when skill would be no longer necessary in industry, 
a belief that became universal by the rapid development of 
the machine, and of mass production and scientific manage- 
ment. It was rightly contended by the advocates of progress 
that by lessening production costs the machine would reduce 
prices, the demand for engineering products would inevitably 
follow, and there would be more work for engineers. But 
the displaced craftsmen, and those not displaced, contended 
that all this additional work would be done on labour-saving 
machines operated by unskilled labour. That was the cry of 
the mechanic when I entered the industry in 1896, and it 
has been heard above the clatter of machinery ever since. 
In addition, the doctrine that by making themselves more 
efficient and skilled the workers would become more profit- 
able to the employers, and would consequently prolong the 
life of capitalism which was on its ‘ last legs,’ had a wide- 
spread influence. 

And so, even in the early days of the present century, 
parents were not so willing as formerly to apprentice their 
sons to engineering, nor were employers so anxious to engage 


The following figures are taken at random from recent reports : 
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them; whilst journeymen mechanics, firm in the belief that 
the need for craftsmen was a diminishing factor and that the 
capitalist system was in a state of decay, manifested an 
increasing disinclination to improve and adapt their skill 
to meet the requirements of changing methods of production. 
And one must take into consideration the effect of the natural 
revolt of the old-time mechanic against scientific manage- 
ment, often in the hands of men whose science stopped short 
of humanity or psychology. 

So overwhelmed were we by the immediate—disastrous, 
so far as many workpeople were concetned—tesults of the 
widespread adoption of the machine that we completely lost 
sight of the significant fact that the whole basis of engineering 
rests on quality and craftsmanship, and that the very nature 
of the industry precludes the possibility of mass production 
ever becoming the rule. We failed to realise that, whilst 
some engineering products can be mass-produced, even in 
mass production factories there is always a variety of individual 
key jobs requiring the highest degree of skill. It was never 
generally expected that mass production would produce new, 
and equally skilled, types of craftsmen; least of all was it 
tealised that mass production itself demands a continuous 
supply of properly trained skilled craftsmen, and that the 
number required would tend to increase with the expansion 
of mass production. By 1914 the whole industry was per- 
meated with the fatalistic philosophy that engineering was 
no longer a remunerative occupation for craftsmen. 

To some extent the war checked its growth. Being an 
“engineers’’ war, those not in the Fighting Forces became 
engineers—or rather, munition workers. The exigencies of 
the war demanded improved machinery and methods of 
manufacture, and tremendous advances were made in labour- 
saving machinery and metallurgy. In addition, few appren- 
tices were taught the intricacies of the craft—they were 
immediately switched on to repetition work; many who 
joined the mechanical units were killed, and there was a 
great influx of men trained only in one form of skill. 

Then came the slump of 1920, and there began the great 
exodus from the factories which continued until every 
employment exchange was besieged by unemployed mechanics 
clamouring for non-existent jobs. Wages fell below those of 
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the municipal street scavenger: the pessimism of pre-war 
days returned. Workless craftsmen became active in the 
unemployed workers’ movement, and at street corners and 
in trade union branches they permeated the minds of the 
people with the same despairing philosophy. The sorry 
plight of engineers was the talk of every club and pub. The 
omnipotent machine was responsible, said the wischeads. 
Politicians proclaimed that the human element was fast being 
eliminated from industry. Imaginative writers followed them 
and reaped a golden hatvest. The public was bull-dozed 
with novels of the Jules Verne type, pseudo-scientific works, 
films and plays, all depicting doleful pictures of a robot 
State in which skilled men would have no place. Inventive 
geniuses made mechanical men for which chemists sought the 
ingredients of a soul. Thousands of craftsmen turned else- 
where for a livelihood. Some emigrated to America, where 
work was more plentiful and skill valued. No one asked 
why British mechanics, whose plight was a consequence of 
the development of the machine, should find work at high 
wages in the country where scientific management and mass 
production had reached their zenith. Other mechanics 
entered other occupations, and, though many have since 
returned to the industry, skilled craftsmen may still be found 
in a great variety of businesses. 

As indicated by Mr. Brownlie, the engagement of appren- 
tices in the early post-war years was restricted by the hesitancy 
of employers to engage them, the reluctance of boys to bind 
themselves as apprentices, and the disinclination of parents 
to put their lads to a trade so risky. Widespread unemploy- 
ment made parents increasingly dependent on their children’s 
earnings, and induced both lads and parents to prefer the 
relatively higher immediate wage of non-apprenticed—and 
often blind-alley—employment. But the universal belief that 
industry needed fewer mechanics was the principal reason. 

The social legislation of the past thirty years, the growth 
of the postal and kindred services and of the Insurance Acts, 
have greatly increased the personnel of the Civil Service and 
of municipal departments. The expansion of every kind of 
insurance, private and commercial, and of the co-operative 
societies ; the vast development of transport, its rationalisa- 
tion and that of other industries ; the growth and centralisa- 
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tion of trade unions and friendly societies necessitating big 
staffs; the growth of publishing, advertising, salesmanship 
and distribution, all widened the field of selection for those 
seeking situations. 

For years past the tendency has been to place youths in 
one of these soft clerical occupations rather than encourage 
them to undertake the hazards of a mechanic’s career, and 
most lads acquiesce, not because the art of engineering has 
lost any of its glamour, but because the trade offers so few 
advantages. One can hardly expect lads who have been 
brought up by indulgent parents in an atmosphere of cinemas, 
tennis-courts, and dance-halls to go to the trouble of learning 
the intricacies of a craft and entering an industry which will 
return to them a very precarious £3 a week in some of the 
most desolate and dismal areas in the United Kingdom. 

Lastly, even when a lad is apprenticed he has little chance 
of acquiting a thorough knowledge of the craft. Among 
the many thousands of mechanics who emigrated or entered 
other occupations (and among those who never returned 
from the war) were some of the most highly skilled men, 
unaccustomed to sticking in one shop or working for the 
bare minimum. They were craftsmen who had endeavoured 
to keep pace with modern developments, and were, in 
consequence, capable of handling any job that came their 
way. But those who remained in the trade were for the 
most part men who had been in the same factory all their 
lives—railway mechanics, maintenance men, shift engineers— 
whose experience was limited to one way of working, and 
that usually old-fashioned. Such men cannot teach youths 
modern workshop methods. Those who can are unwilling 
to train apprentices to become competitors in the fierce 
struggle for jobs; and if working piecework they have no 
time to do so. 

The days when journeymen took a paternal interest in 
training lads are gone: in many factories no attempt whatever 
is made to teach the apprentices; they have to shift for 
themselves, and are frequently put on production work as 
soon as they can understand which is the right end of a tool. 
Consequently, on reaching journeyman’s age they are not 
competent enough to command the standard rate. So much 
for the shortage of skilled labour. 
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An examination of the causes of the demand for skilled 
labour compels one to abandon preconceived ideas con- 
cerning the effect of the machine on craftsmanship and man’s 
telationship to the machine. The primary factors in mass 
production are standardisation and the interchangeability of 
parts, to ensure which a high degree of accuracy is absolutely 
essential. It is obtained by the use of precision tools, delicately 
constructed moulds, and complicated jigs, fixtures and press- 
tools, and new types of specialised craftsmen are required to 
make them. 

Forty years ago there were, roughly, only six crafts in the 
engineering trade (as distinct from iron-moulding and boiler- 
making)—namely, pattern-makers, millwrights, blacksmiths, 
turners, fitters and machinists, which covered boring, slotting, 
shaping and milling. To-day, in addition to those crafts, 
there are universal- millers, universal- grinders, internal- 
grinders, surface-grinders, cutter-grinders, automatic-setters, 
capstan-setters, turret-setters, tool-makers, gauge-makers, 
jig-makers, bakelite-mould-makers, press-tool makers and 
setters, etc., all highly skilled craftsmen. 

Union officials contend that their unemployed members 
possess the necessary maturity of craft which would quickly 
develop if employers would show a spirit of tolerance towards 
this type of skilled labour. The principles of craft may have 
remained unchanged, but the technique is entirely different. 
These splendid mechanics may possess maturity of craft, they 
may be masters of the technique of heavy engineering, but 
few could easily adapt themselves to the technique essential 
to the building of a delicate mould, or complicated press-tool, 
jig or fixture. 

It is the extraordinary demand for skilled labour on the 
production side of industry that occasions most surprise: it 
confounds all theories. ‘ They can’t get centre-lathe turners 
for love nor money,’ is a cry echoing through the factories 
and union branches. Yet comparatively few years ago it was 
confidently predicted that however necessary centre-lathes 
might be in the tool-room of a mass production factory, 
labour-saving machinery would drive them out of the pro- 
duction shops. 

Moreover, employers are displaying a marked tendency 
to employ only skilled mechanics to operate machines specially 
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designed to eliminate the element of skill: There are many 
reasons for this startling development, the most important 
being the realisation of the impossibility of eliminating from 
industry the human element, or the element of skill. The 
neater a machine approaches to fool-proof perfection, the 
further it recedes from its position as a machine capable of 
being operated by an unskilled workman. The delicate, 
precise and complicated mechanism which makes the machine 
supposedly fool-proof also makes it necessary to employ a 
highly skilled man to operate it. A semi-skilled operator 
may be trusted to manage a machine producing ordinary 
screws or components where the tolerance of accuracy is 
0.005 inch plus or minus, but only a skilled man can be 
relied on to operate a machine producing airplane parts where 
the extreme limit of tolerance must of necessity be 0.0001 inch 
plus or minus. A machine may be perfect when new ; after 
it has been in service a few weeks it develops an individuality 
of its own which only a skilled man can understand. 

The most amazing thing of all is the number and frequency 
of newspaper advertisements for ‘ Capstan setters and opera- 
tors. Must be skilled men. Top rates plus bonus paid to the 
right men.’ I operated a capstan when I was fifteen years 
old; it is a simple type of machine generally regarded as a 
boy’s machine. Indeed, many mechanics are too craft-proud 
to work on them. We now know the truth: machines 
cannot be run by human robots without a soul, and as 
‘devoid of individuality as machine-made automata, as 
monotonously alike and characterless as a herd of well-cared- 
for cattle.’ In the production of aeroplane and other arma- 
ments particularly, a high degree of intelligence is absolutely 
essential. Such is the demand for positive accuracy that only 
highly skilled men of character and individuality are com- 
petent to do the work. The immediate problem is how best 
to increase the supply of skilled labour, a problem that will 
never be solved by the indiscriminate introduction of trainees 
and the dilution of skilled labour. Already there have been 
several strikes against trainees, and the president of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union has made it abundantly 
clear that indiscriminate dilution will not be tolerated. - 

The attitude of the craftsman is grossly misunderstood. 
He who has served his apprenticeship resents dilution because 
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it menaces his standard of living. He is willing enough to 
teach any lad his trade, but he suspects an arbitrarily intro- 
duced trainee in the twenties or older as being a form of 
cheap labour. Unfortunately the suspicion is often justified. 
Another point. Craftsmen love their work, and they love a 
fellow-craftsman. They despise ‘ half-inch ’ mechanics ! 

At the back of their minds there is the realisation that on 
the accuracy and quality of their work depends the lives of 
their fellows: ‘Dud’ fuses, ‘dud’ breech-blocks, ‘dud’ 
shells—the fruits of war-time dilution—live in the memory 
of craftsmen who know what they cost the Fighting Forces. 
The smoothness and continuity of production can be 
maintained only by harmony in the workshop. The indis- 
criminate introduction of trainees tends to disturb that 
harmony. 

So, then, the true solution lies in mutual co-operation 
between the Government, the employers and the trade 
unions. The first step is to absorb those of the unemployed 
mechanics who can adapt themselves to the new methods of 
production. If it is then found that dilution in the form of 
trainees is necessary to maintain the demand for armaments, it 
must be applied with wisdom and discretion, and with the full 
and free co-operation of the skilled men and their accredited 
representatives. Above all, engineering must be made more 
attractive. The wage should be raised so that it will be 
mote commensurate with the skill required and the sacrifices 
demanded by the parents of apprentices and the apprentices 
themselves. 

Let all parties concerned hammer out a practicable scheme 
whereby a continuous supply of skilled labour can be main- 
tained without menacing the prestige and standard of living 
of craftsmen, absorbing all available unemployed skilled 
workers and ensuring the accuracy and quality of all our 
armaments and other engineering products. This can only 
be achieved by allowing the unions to have a larger measure 
of control in the determining of factory conditions. 

Therein, I submit, lies the solution to the skilled labour 
scarcity problem and the safety of our air force. 


W. F. Watson. 





COMPENSATION FOR ROAD ACCIDENTS 
By Str ALEXANDER K. BUTTERWORTH 


CONSIDERING how much public attention has been directed 
to the dangers of the road and how terrible are the suffering 
and distress caused by road casualties, it is strange that so 
little thought has been given to the question of compensating 
the victims of these casualties and their families. It might 
have been expected that the very fact that measures of preven- 
tion had met with but scant success would, have turned 
people’s minds to another side of the road problem, for if we 
cannot prevent accidents, we can at least see that the victims 
are fairly compensated, so far as money can alleviate the 
results of death or bodily injury. 

But this has not been the case. While much time and 
thought have been given to the seemingly insoluble problem 
of accelerating the journeys of one section of road users 
without diminishing the safety of others, very little attention 
has been devoted to the simpler and hardly less urgent 
problem of adapting the rules of compensation to present-day 
conditions. This may be in part due to a vague notion that 
the needs of road victims 1 have been met by the introduction 
of compulsory third party insurance, but mainly, it is feared, 
to the extraordinary apathy shown by all classes in connexion 
with road accidents. And yet the great majority of road 
victims belong to those classes. whose sufferings and losses 
might be expected to evoke the greatest measure of 
sympathy—the old and feeble, the very young, the wage- 
eatners and their families. We hear much to-day about the 
sanctity of life in relation to war, but it is doubtful whether 
those who lightly dismiss the subject of killing and maiming 
on the road with an impatient and contemptuous reference 
to a ‘lack of road sense’ realise how nearly comparable. the 

1 Throughout this article the word ‘ victims’ is used to designate persons suffering 


loss of injury, as the result of a road accident without regard to any question of 
fault. 


365 
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figures of road casualties are to the numbers of killed and 
wounded in great wars.? No figures are available showing 
what proportion of the persons injured in road accidents 
receive compensation or what amounts they receive, either 
in the aggregate or on the average ; all that is known is that 
there are a number who for one reason or another receive 
nothing and that many others receive sums which bear no 
relation to the loss sustained by them. 

Those who fail to receive anything do so either (1) because 
the law denies their right to damages, or (2) because, when 
the law has awarded them damages, the person liable is 
unable to pay. The second grievance is largely met by the 
scheme of compulsory insurance and the question of extending 
that scheme, so as to covet cases which at present ate not 
met by it, is under consideration. ‘The first is the larger 
question, and it is that with which the present article is 
wholly concerned. My submission is that the law, as it 
stands to-day, does not fairly meet the claims of persons 
injured by a motor vehicle and that it can be made to do so 
by a simple and reasonable amendment. The persons referred 
to are the non-motoring users of the road—pedestrians, 
cyclists, riders or occupants of a horse-drawn vehicle, etc.— 
and pedestrians are taken as illustrative of these classes of 
road users. Accidents to the drivers and occupants of motor 
vehicles involve different considerations. 

Now, what is the position? The rights of a person 
injured by a motor vehicle are governed by the law of 
negligence ; he is in the same position as a person knocked 
down by a runaway horse ; he must prove negligence on the 
part of the person in control of the vehicle and may have to 
rebut the charge of what the law terms ‘ contributory negli- 
gence’ on his own part. If he fails in either respect, he is not 
entitled to any damages. Such, broadly speaking, is the law 
of negligence, and the question is whether it works fairly 
when applied to the present-day conditions of road traffic. 

The question may conveniently be divided into three— 

(1) Should the victim have to prove negligence affirma- 
tively, i.e., on whom should the burden of proof rest—on 


2 In the South African War, which lasted three years, the British losses were 5774 
killed and 22,829 wounded; in the Great War (1914-1918), 812,317 killed and 
1,849,494 wounded. ‘The road casualties in the ten years 1926-1935 were 64,778 
killed and 1,871,411 injured, 
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the victim, to prove that the driver was negligent (as he has 
to do to-day), or on the driver, to prove that he was not ? 

(2) Should a victim be entitled to damages, even when 
the driver is shown to have been negligent, if he himself 
‘ contributed ’ to the accident by his own want of cate ? 

(3) Should the driver ever be liable, if he proves that he 
was not negligent (¢.g., when neither party is negligent), i.., 
should there be ‘ liability without fault’ ? 

‘Burden of proof’ — ‘contributory negligence’ — 
‘liability without fault ’—these are the points upon which 
the question turns. 

(1) Probably a measure providing merely that when a 
pedestrian is run down by a motor vehicle it shall rest with 
the driver to show that this was not due to want of care on 
his part would not meet with much opposition. It would 
place a motor accident in much the same position as a railway 
accident, where the liability of the railway company to an 
injured passenger rests on the saying ‘res ipsa loguitur.” A train 
being entitely under the control of the company and its staff, 
if an accident occurs, it lies on the company to explain how 
it happened ; if it can show that it was not occasioned by 
negligence—+v.g., a latent defect in the rolling stock—the 
company is not liable to compensate injured passengers. In 
the same way, if the driver of a motor vehicle proved that 
the injuty to a pedestrian was not due to negligence on his 
part, he would not be liable, but in the absence of such proof 
he would. 

This principle is already acted upon in certain classes of 
road accidents, ¢.g., when a motor vehicle mounts a footway, — 
and it would not involve a great change in the legal position 
if its application were extended to all casualties in which a 
motor vehicle was concerned. This is already the case in 
most Continental countries, and a moment’s reflection makes 
one realise how unfair it is to a pedestrian knocked down by a 
motor vehicle to make his right to damages and that of his 
family depend upon ability to prove that the driver was 
negligent. If he is killed, he obviously cannot prove it, nor 
in ordinary circumstances can his dependants. But even when 
he is only injured, if his injuries are serious, it is very unlikely 
that he will have a clear, if any, recollection of what happened, 
and the only story told is that of the person who inflicted the 
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injury and his friends, The victim, therefore, is seriously and 
unfairly handicapped in litigation, and even if the insurance 
company is prepared to entertain his claim, the ‘ onus probandi’ 
loads the dice heavily against him in any negotiations for a 
settlement. 

(2) Next, assuming the negligence of the driver to be 
proved, we have to consider the position when the victim 
also has been in fault and the casualty has been due to the 
joint negligence of the two. 

In such cases our law is both harsh and difficult to apply. 
This is not the place to attempt a scientific definition of 
‘contributory negligence’; it must suffice to point out that 
in our courts of common law (unlike the Court of Admiralty) 
if a plaintiff is found to have ‘ contributed’ to the accident 
(in the technical sense of that term as established by a series 
of complicated judicial decisions) by his own want of cate, 
however serious his injuries and however grave the negligence 
of the defendant, he can recover nothing. 

The difficulty of applying this rule to the occurrences of 
everyday life was illustrated in a recent case (McLean v. Bell), 
where a girl, after alighting from a tram-car, was knocked 
down by a motor vehicle as she was crossing to the pave- 
ment. She eventually recovered substantial damages, but only 
after a delay of more than two years, during which the case 
was twice tried before a judge and jury, was twice the subject 
of appeal by the insurance company, and finally was carried 
by the plaintiff herself to the House of Lords—and all by 
reason of differences of judicial opinion as to the words in 
which a judge ought to explain to a jury the meaning and 
effect of ‘contributory negligence.’ A layman may be 
pardoned for thinking that a rule of law which leads to such 
fantastic results in a matter of daily occurrence is hard to 
justify. It does not follow that no account should be taken 
of a toad victim’s carelessness, as in the case of industrial 
accidents, where nothing short of serious and wilful mis- 
conduct debars an injured person from compensation, a point 
to which reference is made later on (p. 374). 

(3) The final question is more controversial than either 
of the other two ; indeed, here lies the crux of the problem. 
Is it fair that a man should have to pay damages when he 
was not to blame for the injury ? The question so stated at 
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once suggests a negative answer, but less convincingly if we 
turn the question round and ask, ‘Is it fair that a man should 
suffer loss when he has done nothing to bring it about ? ’ 

It is common knowledge that (apart from contract) the 
general rule of English law is that a man is not liable for the 
consequences of his actions if he has used due care. It is per- 
haps not so well known that this rule is subject to many excep- 
tions, some of them long established at common’ law—the 
result of judicial decisions ; others created by Act of Parliament. 

Of the former class probably the most familiar to lawyers 
is the principle laid down some severity years ago in the case 
of Rylands v. Fletcher, namely, that a person who brings on to 
his own land (and a fortiori, it would ‘seem, on to a highway) 
something which is likely to cause damage, if it escapes or 
gets out of control—such as a wild beast—is liable for the 
consequences independently of negligence. His liability 
becomes that of an ‘insurer’ (using that term in the strictly 
legal sense), who is not only bound to take care, but must 
make sure that his precautions are successful. 

The applicability of this principle to road accidents was 
early pointed out by Mr. A. P. Herbert in one of his amusing, 
and often instructive, ‘ Misleading Cases ’"—Haddock v. 
Thwale. After quoting at length the classic judgment of 
Mr. Justice Blackburn in Rylands v. Fletcher, he makes the 
imaginary judge proceed : 

Mr. Thwale’s motor car should in law be regarded as a wild beast, 
and the boast of its makers that it contains the concentrated power of 
45 horses makes the comparison just. . . . The ordinary walking citizen 
cannot be expected to calculate to a nicety the speed, direction and future 
conduct of such monsters, for not even their own drivers can do that. 
In the face of a procession of them the wise may well blunder, the brave 
falter, the resolute waver and the swift be too slow. 


‘ Excellent fooling,’ it may be said, but many a true word is 
spoken in jest. 

Whatever might have been the case thirty years ago, it is 
probably too late now to argue that the rule in Ry/ands v. 
Fietcher applies to motor vehicles under the law as it stands, 
but, however that may be, its application to them certainly 
involves but a slight extension of the rule. A motor vehicle 
in rapid motion fully justifies the description often given of 
it—‘a lethal weapon’; and no one will suggest that when 
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Parliament abolished the red flag and allowed motorists to 
share our highways with other road users, it was foreseen 
how deadly would be the consequences. Indeed, the very 
fact that so many road casualties are officially returned as 
‘ accidental ’ and that responsible public men have spoken of 
them as being ‘ regrettable but inevitable,’ goes to show that 
the use of motor vehicles on the road falls logically within the 
principle affirmed in Ry/ands v. Fletcher, though the action of 
Parliament in legalising their use may debar an injured 
claimant from relying on it in a court of law. 

Turning from common law to statutory enactments, an 
instance of ‘ liability without fault,’ familiar to us all, is found 
in the series of Workmen’s Compensation Acts passed in 
Great Britain and in most American States as well as in 
Germany and other Continental countries. The analogy 
between road casualties and industrial accidents was strongly 
emphasised in the Report of a Committee, which reported in 
1932 on the whole question of ‘Compensation for Automobile 
Accidents’ to the Columbia University Council of Research 
in the Social Sciences. The Committee included in its number 
judges and other distinguished lawyers and spent two years 
in investigating all sides of the question. 

After pointing out that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts were adopted ‘ not because of a theoretical preference 
for the principle of liability without fault, but because it had 
become imperative to discard a system which worked very 
badly ’ and cast a heavy burden upon injured persons and 
their families, the Report proceeds : 


In many respects there is a close analogy between the industrial 
situation, where workmen’s compensation has been developed, and the 
motor vehicle situation, where the application of a like principle is now 
being discussed. Accidents are inevitable, whether in industry or in 
the operation of motor vehicles, It has been accepted as sound policy 
that the major part of the cost of accidents to employees should be borne 
by the industry, and it is proposed that the major part of the cost of those 
caused by the operation of motor vehicles should be cast upon the persons 
for whose benefit the motor vehicles are being operated. The conditions 
calling for the application of the compensation plan are similar, viz., 
the failure of the common law system to measure up to a fair estimate 
of social necessity. 

In reply to the argument that the justification of the 
Workmen’s Compensation laws was to be found in the 
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contractual relationship between employer and employee, 
which does not exist in the case of road accidents, the Report 
says : 

The insistence on the importance of this relationship magnifies the 
source of the economic evils sought to be adjusted and gives too little 
attention to the evils themselves. It is with the consequences of these 
accidents that the Committee is concerned, whether death or disability, 


with its train of distress and suffering and want, be caused by the opera- 
tions of a machine in a factory or a motor vehicle on the road. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that there is ample 
precedent for applying the principle of ‘liability. without 
fault’ to road casualties. Whatever may be thought of the 
merits of the proposal, it cannot be rejected on the ground 
that it runs counter to legal principles or that it is asking 
Parliament to do what has never been done before. It means 
looking at road casualties from the victim’s point of view. 
Someone has met with an accident involving loss; is it 
fair or socially desirable that he shall be compensated ? If it 
is, the question is ‘ by whom,’ and in the absence of a scheme 
of State insurance, can anything be fairer than that the loss 
should be borne by the persons and undertakings deriving 
benefit from the new form of transport ? 

The additional risk which the insurance companies would 
have to face would presumably be met by an addition to 
premiums. The addition would probably not be great, but 
only the insurance offices can give reliable information upon 
that point, and up to the present they have declined to give 
any estimate. The amount, however, hardly enters into the 
question; if the necessary addition be slight, so we may 
expect to be the objections to the proposal; if it be large, 
that in itself emphasises the hardship at present suffered by 
injured persons and the need for a change in the law. 


In view of the ample justification afforded by precedent for 


the adoption in suitable cases of the principle of ‘ insurance’ 
or liability without fault, in the place of the law of negligence, 
it seems unnecessary to labour the unsuitability of that law 
for arriving at a sound conclusion upon claims arising out 
of road casualties. The point is dealt with by the American 
Committee, to whose Report reference has already been made. 
On the general question of liability without fault the Report 


says : 
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The Committee believes that the principle of negligence is a principle 
of social expediency, and that it is not founded on any immutable basis 
of right. ... The value of either principle [f., the principle of 
negligence or the principle of liability without fault] is to be tested by 
its results rather than by 2 priori moral considerations ; 


while with regard to the particular case of motor accidents the 
Report points out that in these ‘ the principle of negligence is 
peculiarly difficult to apply,’ seeing that 


it is almost impossible for witnesses, even though they have not been 
participants in the accident, to remember and to reproduce exactly to the 
jury swiftly succeeding events which they have been neither trained nor 
prepared to observe. 


Indeed, the objections raised to the amendments in the 
law advocated in this article are nearly always based on the 
assumption that they are unptecedented and inconsistent 
with well-established legal principles, but, as has been shown, 
these objections are founded on a misapprehension. 

I have purposely left to the end any mention of the 
important Bill in which most of the foregoing suggestions 
are embodied, the Road Traffic (Compensation for Accidents) 
Bill, introduced into the House of Lords by the late Lord 
Danesfort in 1932. When the Bill was discussed on Second 
Reading, not only was it watmly supported by Lord Buck- 
master, Lord Cecil and others, but the Lord Chancellor, in a 
sympathetic speech, referring to the principle established by 
Rylands v. Fletcher, said that it did not seem ‘ a very alarming 
or revolutionary change to apply it to a potentially dangerous 
machine like a motor vehicle.’ The Second Reading was 
catried on a division, but the Bill was not proceeded with 
further that Session on a promise by the Government to 
consider the questions raised by it. 

It was, however, re-inttoduced in the following Session 
and at the suggestion of the Government was referred to a 
Select Committee. That Committee, after holding nine 
sittings and hearing twenty witnesses, presented a unanimous 
report affirming the general principle of the Bill, but redrafted 
it and altered it in one important respect, namely, contributory 
negligence. The Bill as redrafted by the Committee passed 
through all its stages in the House of Lords, and an identical 
Bill introduced in the next Session met with the same success, 
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though for some reason, not fully explained, the Government 
withdrew its support. 

The Report of the Select Committee deserves careful 
perusal, It stated that the Committee had been greatly 
impressed with the gravity of the problem with which the 
Bill dealt. While no precise statistics were available, evidence 
pointed to something like a quatter of the claims for com- 
pensation being rejected and the Committee said that they 
had reason to believe that in many of the cases where com- 
pensation was paid the amount was inadequate. (Obviously 
the number of victims who presented no claims, because they 
were advised that in the present state of the law it would be 
useless to do so, can only be a matter of conjecture, but their 
number must be considerable.) 

The Committee met the objection that the Bill went 
counter to the principle of the law of negligence by pointing 
out that that principle had already ‘been subject to frequent 
and important invasions,’ instancing the decision in Ry/ands 
v. Fletcher, the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, the Air 
Navigation Act and (as regards contributory negligence) 
the rule in cases of collisions between ships, and they came to 
the conclusion that a departure from the general principles 
of the law of negligence was fully justified in the case of road 
accidents. 


It seems to the Committee [the Report said] that the roads of this 

country have—at all events in certain places and at certain seasons— 
been rendered places to which it is dangerous for pedestrians to resort ; 
that, nevertheless, it is necessary for pedestrians to resort to the roads ; 
and that where a pedestrian, without negligence on his part, is injured 
by a motorist whether negligent or not, he should be entitled to recover 
damages. 
The Report went on to say that the payment of compensation 
to innocent pedestrians should be regarded as a duty, not so 
much of the individual motorist who did the damage, as of 
the motoring community as a whole, to be met by insurance 
against the increased third patty risk. 

With regard to contributory negligence the Committee 
said that they could not go the full length proposed by the 
Bill, under which an injured person was entitled to full 
damages, unless his injuries were wholly caused by his own 
negligence, and the Bill, as redrafted by the Committee, 
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provided that where an injury was contributed to, but not 
solely caused, by the negligence of the injured person, there 
should be taken into account, in computing the damages, the 
degree in which his negligence contributed to the accident. 
Where the accident was caused by the conduct of a third 
patty, the Bill, while leaving the driver liable to the injured 
person, gave him a right of indemnity against the third party. 

No doubt there is much to be said for the Committee’s 
alteration of the Bill as tegatds contributory negligence, 
which would assimilate our law to the codes of several 
Continental countries and embodies a principle which, as the 
Committee point out, ‘ has been applied and worked without 
difficulty in the case of collisions between ships at sea where 
both are to blame.’ To some extent probably the principle 
is often acted upon, consciously or unconsciously, by juries 
in running-down cases, for they must find it difficult in 
assessing damages to leave out of account altogether the 
degrees of blameworthiness which they attribute to the two 
parties respectively. 

It will be convenient to summarise the practical results 
of the Bill as applied to the weekly toll of some 400 road 
casualties, many of them causing death or lifelong injury, and 
the arguments advanced for the amendment of our law. 

If the Bill became law in the form in which it passed the 
House of Lords, the effect would be that. when injury was 
caused to a pedestrian on the toad by negligence on the 
part of— 

(1) Motorist, there would be payable to the injured 

person or his dependants fu// damages. 

(2) Pedestrian, there would be payable to the injured 

person or his dependants no damages. 

(3) Both parties, there would be payable to the injured 

person or his dependants part damages. 

So far the law would be altered in two main respects : 
first, the butden of proof would be shifted from the person 
injured to the person inflicting the injury ; secondly, where 
both parties were to blame, the injured person would receive 
damages reduced roughly in proportion to the degree of his 
blameworthiness, instead of receiving nothing. 

There temain those cases where the injury has been due 
to the act of a third party, and those which may be said to have 
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been the result of ‘ pure’ or ‘ inevitable’ accident, though if 
those terms are taken to mean that no amount of cate would 
have prevented the casualty, such cases ate probably much 
less common than people ate apt to assume, 

It is here that opinions are most sharply divided. The 
Bill says that a motorist who does damage must pay for it, even 
though he was not in fault, provided the pedestrian himself 
was free from fault. Why? Because the motor vehicle has 
proved itself a ‘lethal weapon,’ and the law differentiates 
between dangerous things and animals and those not in their 
nature dangerous: if I am leading a cow, which escapes from 
control and injures you, you must prove negligence, but not 
if I am leading a tiger. If the law differentiates between a 
cow and a tiger, why not between a pony cart and a motor 
car P 

That would have been the argument for the Bill—and 
perbaps the only argument—before 1930. The motorist might 
be innocent, but he must pay, because he was using and failed 
to control a dangerous machine, On the question ‘ Who 
shall suffer ?’ there were only two alternatives—the innocent 
motorist or the innocent pedestrian—and in view of the 
dangerous nature of the vehicle, it was argued that it was not 
only fairer that the man who inflicted the injury should suffer 
rather than the victim, but more in accotd with legal principles, 
because a motor vehicle in its potentiality for harm more 
neatly resembles a tiger or a railway train than a cow or a 
pony cart. 

But those are sot the alternatives now: the position is 
fundamentally changed by the introduction of compulsory 
insurance. The motorist now would never pay the damages ; 
they would be paid by his insurance company; he would 
pay a premium and would have to pay that whether he 
injured anyone or not, and the payments to road victims 
being made by the insurance companies would be spread 
overt the whole motoring community. The question would 
cease to be one of damages paid for a wrong inflicted and 
would become solely one of compensation received for a 
loss sustained; it would cease to be a mere question of law 
and would become (as in the case of accidents to workmen) 
one of economic policy and social justice. 

In these new conditions, what are the alternatives ? 
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One of them remains the same as before, namely, that the 
innocent victims or their families shall bear the burden—an 
easy but heartless solution. What is the other? An addition 
to insurance premiums -to cover the extra risk. 

Now, even granting that the advantages to the community 
of swift transport are as great as enthusiastic motorists claim 
them to be, it cannot be denied that motor vehicles have 
revolutionised road travel and converted the use of our 
highways, which used to be a comparatively safe act, into a 
highly dangerous one, and if we admit, as we must, human 
nature and faculties being what they are, that this tevolu- 
tion involves a certaiti number of accidents each year, in 
which legal blame cannot be brought home to either motorist 
or pedestrian, and further that these accidents, apart from 
suffering, entail a substantial money loss, which, we ask, is 
the fairer—that the loss shall fall on the few thousand innocent 
victims and their families or be shared by the two millions 
ot more of owners or drivers of motor vehicles, i.¢., the 
people who, for pleasure or profit, are taking advantage of 
the new form of transport? — 

That is the question. So stated it seems to admit of only 


one answet, even without taking into account what must not 
be forgotten, namely, that whoever bears the money loss, the 
whole 100 per cent. of the suffering is borne by the injured 
persons. ‘There is no sharing of that ! 


ALEXANDER K. BurrERWORTH. 





WALKS AND TALKS 
By Srr Arnotp Wrison, M.P. 


TEN days en famille in Kerry at Castle Gregory, at the base of 
the narrow chain of lofty sandhills which separates the great 
bays of Brandon and Tralee, have served, not to modify, but 
to heighten the delights of earlier visits:1 The narrow strip 
of arable fields which runs for 20 miles between the shore 
and the blue hills rising to 3000. feet, ending in the sheer 
cliffs of Brandon Point, is as fertile as when Arthur Young 
told of it in his Tour of Ireland, 150 yeats ago. Crops ate 
good this year, cattle are fetching better prices, and the 
demand for bacon is keen. Yet the stream of emigration 
to England flows unchecked as it did, in Young’s day, to 
Newfoundland and America: almost every household has 
sons or daughters mostly in London or the Midlands. 

In Young’s day, and long after, the flow of migrants was 
ascribed to rack-renting by absentee landlords, and lack of 
security of tenure. Neither cause operates to-day. Dublin 
Castle rules no mote; Whitehall and Westminster exercise 
no control; the Irish Free State is mistress of its own 
destinies. But, from the point of view of the working man, 
conditions are, at least on the surface, and for the time being, 
better in England, though food is cheaper in Ireland, with 
potatoes at 4$d. a stone, meat half the English price, and 
daily necessaries and small luxuries like beer and tobacco no 
dearer. As water finds its own level, so do Irishmen, who 
individually feel themselves to be members of the British 
Empire and citizens of a United Kingdom, tend to go where 
conditions of life are best. No race is mote adaptable, none 
has done so much to people the waste places of the earth. 
The men are strong to labour: every English farmer with a 
beet crop to lift knows at what price and with what speed a 
gang of Irishmen, sleeping rough and going from farm to 


1 See Nineteenth Century and After for October 1935 and July 1936. 
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farm, can do his harvesting. English contractors often prefer 
nomad Irish to resident English labour. England is as much 
the market of Ireland as of South Wales and Scotland, The 
four countries are fated to live together. 

Among the passengers from Fishguard to Cork were 
some thirty naval ratings from sixteen to nineteen years of 
age, all in uniform, going on leave. ‘ How will they like your 
kit at home in Skibbereen ?’ I asked one of them. ‘ There’s 
more that likes to see it than the other sort,’ he replied easily. 
‘A lot of young men at home wish they had gone across 
with me. I'll serve twelve years and come back with a trade 
and a bit in the bank; that’s what Ireland wants.’ He was 
one of three brothers, one of whom was in the Mediterranean 
with the Fleet. His father believed in De Valera, his mother 
did not bother either way. They were Catholics and prayed 
that the army might win in Spain. He hoped to go on foreign 
service next year. 

Here was one tie. Another was indicated by the cargo 
I saw unloaded at Fishguard—lIrish butter and cattle and, 
matvellous to relate, churns of milk consigned for manu- 
facturing purposes to a place in Surrey. 


* * * * * 


A few days later I was in a village on the wildest part of 
the Kerry coast, exchanging reminiscences of foreign travel 
with a seventy-year-old fisherman and his crew. They each 
had a few acres of land on which to grow potatoes, carrots 
and onions, with some clover and grazing for the horses 
and cattle. Some ran a few geese, turkeys or ducks on the 
common lands. A few grew wheat and beet, thanks to a 
subsidy on rye and barley. Their only manure was seaweed, 
which, with its rich iodine content, should surely add value 
to the crops. It no longer paid to burn kelp for the ash, 
even when the May weed, which gave the best ash, was 
coming in. A few years ago they had built, with stone and 
cement, special places for the burning; but few of them 
had ever been used, for the Government stopped the subsidy, 
being unable to compete with iodine and bromine cheaply 
produced from the Dead Sea and Utah. The change had hit 
thousands of families all along the west coast of Ireland 
But the market for carragheen moss was better: it fetched 
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2s. 6d. a stone this year ; it all went to Germany and Belgium, 
where it was valued, when reduced to a jelly, as a remedy 
against colds and as a delicacy. They did not know why the 
English did not use it. S/okame—an edible seaweed (Fucus 
saccharifera), sweet to the taste—was a side-line: it mostly 
went to America, where its medicinal properties were prized, 
especially for children of Irish descent. Lobsters and 
crabs were their best articles of trade, but after October the 
weather stopped fishing. 

Next day a small French boat, fitted with an auxiliary 
motor, sailed into the bay, and I was sent for to translate 
in detail the ‘statement of account’ which it brought of 
the sales of the last batch of lobsters consigned to a firm in 
Les Halles de Paris: the gross sum received, some 550 francs, 
was teduced to 250 francs after all expenses had been paid— 
transport, customs, ocfroi, commission and stamps—which 
meant that the sender received about 6d. for each lobster. 
The weather was against them; though the lugger was 
fitted with a tank, they had arrived dead. A note at the 
foot of the account promised better prices next time, so 
they pulled out another twenty dozen lobsters from the 
wooden tanks lying in the Bay and sent them off. The 
English buyers took.a bigger commission than the French, 
and paid less, though lobsters were cheaper in far-off Paris 
than in London. It was well to keep in with two buyers 
and not give a monopoly to one. The trouble was that 
French boats came into the bay, not only to buy lobsters, 
but to poach on grounds that were already fully fished over, 
and Spanish boats too. So this remote village was selling 
the harvest of the sea to France, Belgium, Germany and 
America, but little or none to Dublin or England, and 
valued their international connexions. — 

wn) ont .d@poloeati com 

The monthly cattle market was held in the main street 
on a Monday. There was no auction; a few dealers went 
from group to group, offering a price and, receiving no 
word, moved on, to return later to make a better price, 
which would at last be clinched with a gesture that was 
more like a slap than a handshake. Prices were better, but 
‘ Dev.’s’ economic war hung heavy over all. How long 


would it go on, I was asked, and should we charge duty on 
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turkeys at 6d. a pound next Christmas? Bold speeches a 
week later at the Galway and Wexford by-election, which 
favoured ‘ Dev.,’ suggests, as a farmer put.it to me, that if 
the Irish are changing their minds, the President is changing 
his too, and even faster. 

August 15 was our ‘ Pattern Day ’—‘ Saint Mary of the 
Warren,’ the patronal festival of the Magharees (‘the sand 
hills ’), home of rabbits and hares. A few gypsies came from 
Puck Fair, held from time immemorial on August 11 at 
Killorglin, where a goat, garlanded and well fed, is set up 
ona stand 40 feet high to preside, being, as one man explained, 
the only animal that has the patience and dignity to do the 
honours of the fair for three days. ‘ The strongest man in 
the British Isles’—those were his exact words—balanced 
his own bicycle on his head, a borrowed cartwheel on the 
palm of his hand, and lay on a board studded with nails, 
allowing his assistant to jump on his hirsute chest. 

But before all this began Mass was said in a crowded church, 
whilst men knelt on the steps at the open. door. As the 
sacring bell rang, all in the street bared their heads, and 
many, silent for a moment in shops and at the booths, crossed 
themselves. Presently the parish priest came out to spend 
half an hour with his parishioners. By mid-day the village 
street was full: the swings, at half English prices, in great 
demand. John Duffy junior’s Talkie Coliseum Cinema 
(entrance 4d.) drew many behind the screen in the open air. 
A strolling flautist and a violinist at one end of the street, 
and an accordion-player at the other, played for what few 
pennies the audience cared to give. I spun a coin with an 
old man to decide who should pay at a booth: ‘the lady,’ 
he cried, not ‘ heads’; I had not heard that since army. days 
in India thirty odd years ago, At nine o’clock dancing began 
(entrance 35. to keep it select), The shebeens were full of 
men, and of song; the garda (police) walked slowly up and 
down, but found nothing to require attention. There was 
much courting—many couples arm in arm—but none. of 
the lively squeals which on such a night in England show that 
someone is making someone else happy. Men and women 
alike spoke in soft tones. In the far distance a lighthouse 
flashed. The stars shone, teflected brightly in the lough 
close by ; a flock of starlings, startled by fishermen in quest 
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of sea-trout, fluttered noisily. At 10.30 the doots of the 
taverns closed: at 11 the last occupant had left. The garda 
passed slowly by, to see that the law was being kept. The 
doctor turned to say good-night: the trim, well-stocked 
shops remained open till midnight. Then silence till 4 
o’clock, when couples began to leave the halls to walk or 
tide home. .The sun rose over Tralee as. brightly as it had 
set over Brandon. ‘ Pattern Day ’ was over, and a few hours 
later men and women were assembling for Mass at the 
ctoss, erected to the memoty of men slain near-by during the 
last ‘ troubles.’ 
Bi Maan Boy Roane 

Between Cork, one of the most beautiful harbours in 
Europe, and Fishguard, I had some talk over the taffrail 
with an American returning from a visit to the land of his 
birth. Himself a farmer as well as an industrialist, he thought 
that Ireland needed good farming and small industries, and 
that to this extent a protective policy was right, but not the 
economic wat. He saw with alarm the falling birth rate 
and the stream of migrants. The best young men and 
women tended to leave: that had gone on for a century, 
and the effect was visible. It cost at least £1000 in food, 
clothes and services to produce a young person of eighteen. 
Ireland was exporting its most valuable natural product at 
the rate of £4,000,000 or £5,000,000 a year, for the Irish 
Free State land was under-peopled; worse still, it was 
losing potential leaders. Calum non animum mutant qui trans 
mare currunt was not true. Men did change when they crossed 
deep waters, and if they returned could not adapt themselves 
to the conditions they had left. But we agreed that there 
was still in Ireland a great reservoir of good men and women 
who, if they could accept a life of simplicity and relative 
poverty, would be far happier there than in London, Liver- 
pool, or Chicago or New York: the spiritual awakening 
which he thought he had seen in some European countries 
had not reached Ireland. He had met courtesy, good temper, 
and good nature everywhere, but the desite to migrate was 
not a good sign. The young men wete restless, sendebantque 
manus ripae ulterioris amore, like the shades ot the Styx 
in the Sixth Aeneid. 
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On August 19, in the small hours of the morning, the 
Innisfallen disgorged at Fishguard a full cargo of third-class 
passengers and cattle in about equal numbers, The cattle 
were lucky, for food awaited them: when I visited the tiny 
station buffet at 5 o’clock in search of victuals, I found 
everything sold out. The ship had brought more passengers 
than usual, explained the tired young woman: the Traffic 

t did not advise them how many to expect. 
Breakfast (at 35. 6d.) could be had on the train. The hundreds 
of persons who could not afford to spend so much would 
have to wait till they reached London. 

My American friend was censorious; third-class pas- 
sengers were better treated in this matter on the Continent : 
we in England made things comfortable for the fairly well-to- 
do, and ignored the rest. Why was nothing but ‘ trash,’ as 
a young sailor termed it, left? He wanted a few slices of 
bread and butter, a ‘ hot-dog,’ or a meat pie. He was offered 
chocolate or (for 4d.) a cold boiled egg. 


* * * * * 


I returned to the welter of London and, if the daily Press 
is evidence of public opinion, to the ‘ absolute confusion of 
thought,’ of which, in another sphere, the Dean of St. Paul’s 
recently spoke so truly. Whilst the Government is pressing 
for a policy of neutrality towards the parties in Spain, the 
spirit of partisanship is being very actively fostered by a 
section of the daily Press, of which the following from the 
News Chronicle of August 11 is a fait sample : 

Barcelona is a proud city to-day. Rising out of the ashes of its 
night of fire is a belief that it has made history and that Spain has 
once more given something to humanity. With every church 
destroyed, and much of its glorious art blotted out, this may be 
hard to understand, until we realise that on July 19 a military revolt 
planned for months and materially supported by the Fascist Inter- 
national was crushed by the poorly armed workers side by side 
with the sort of people who in England are reading these words in 
tubes and buses during the rush-hour. 


Comment is needless, except perhaps to speculate as to the 
names and addresses of those who direct the ‘ Fascist Inter- 


national.’ The Daily Mail, on the other side, reported on 
August 12 under captions ‘ Patriots Restore Order: Siesta 
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Again,’ that ‘ at Barcelona another Government has been set 
up, taking no orders from Madrid.’ It is not surprising that 
recruiting is at its lowest ebb in London, where these papers 
are most widely read. Never, even in August 1914, was there 
a more general support in Great Britain for isolation ; but it 
is not yet realised that such a policy, if it is to succeed, requires 
an overwhelming backing of armed force. 
oe of 72. 

Those who would understand the spirit which animates 
both sides in Spain would do well to remember with what 
ferocity the Spanish-speaking countries of Paraguay and 
Bolivia, with a common tongue and a common history, were 
recently fighting. They should tutn to Napier’s Peninsular 
War (bk. xvi., chap. v.) to read his account of the Assault of 
Badajos. 


Former failures there were to avenge, and on either side, such 
leaders as left no excuse for weakness in the hour of trial; and the 
possession of Badajos was become a point of honour, personal with 
the soldiers of each nation. But the strong desire for glory was 
. - - dashed with a hatred of the citizens on an old grudge, and 
recent toil and hardship, with much spilling of blood, had made 
many incredibly savage: for these things render the noble-minded 
indeed, averse to cruelty, but harden the vulgar spirit. . . . Thus 
every spirit found a cause of excitement, the wondrous power of 
discipline bound the whole together as with a band of iron, and, 
in the pride of arms, none doubted their might, to bear down every 
obstacle that man could oppose to their fury. 

* * * * * 

Let any man picture to himself this frightful carnage taking place 
in a space of less than a hundred square yards. Let him consider 
that the slain died not all suddenly, nor by one manner of death ; 
that some perished by steel, some by shot, some by water, that some 
were crushed and mangled by heavy weights, some trampled upon, 
some dashed to atoms by the fiery explosions ; that for hours this 
destruction was endured without shrinking, and that the town was 
won at last, let any man consider this and he must admit that a 
British army bears with it an awful power. And false would it be 
to say that the French were feeble men, for the garrison stood and 
fought manfully and with good discipline behaving worthily. 
Shame there was none on any side. Yet who shall do justice to the 
bravery of the soldiers ? the noble emulation of the officers ? 

No age, no nation ever sent forth braver troops to battle than 
those who stormed Badajos. 
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When the extent of the night’s havoc was made known to Lord ” 
Wellington, the firmness of his nature gave way for a moment, and 
the pride of conquest yielded to a passionate burst of grief for the 
loss of his gallant soldiers. 


Let'us not scoff, nor speak with scorn of either side. Let 
us tather weep with Wellington at this latest proof of the © 
inhumanity of man to man. 

The decision of the European Concert not to intervene — 
in Spain is doubtless prudent, but it is a policy of negation, 


It assumes that intervention must be in the interest of one 


side or the other and that it must divide Europe intto.armed 
camps. Neither of these assumptions ate self-evident. J 
Four Powers intervened on the outbreak of war between J 


Greece and Turkey, with complete success, in 1897. They 7 


garrisoned Crete and kept troops there till 1906; and there ~ 


are many other examples of honourable and disinterested [ 


intervention in recent history, such as that of the French in | 
Syria in 1860. 
Public opinion on both wings in this country is horrified — 

at the carnage in Spain. Their feelings are in no way reflected — 
by the prudent silence of the bishops and the Free Churches, — 
generally so ready to declare themselves upon such issues, | 
But most Englishmen desite to maintain an attitude of 
impartiality, though not necessarily of detachment. Their 
sentiments are those expressed by Virgil in his Eighth 
Eclogue : 

saevus Amor docuit natorum sanguine matrem 

commaculare manus: crudelis tu quoque, mater. 

crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille ? 

improbus ille puer : crudelis tu quoque, mater. 
which has been beautifully translated by an anonymous 
author as follows : 

‘ Fierce love has made a mother stain her hands 

With her own children’s blood—fierce mother too 

Was she more cruel, or the boy more vile ? 

A cruel mother, and an impious boy.’ 
I believe that popular opinion, if it could be ascertained, 
would to-day favour disinterested and impartial intervention 
by the four Powers—Britain, France, Germany and Italy— 


principally concerned. ARNOLD Wi1son. 








